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PAR’ 


RRIVING at Jaffa on 
December 5 last, I left 
the ship with a party of 
brother officers, one a 
fellow of the craft, about 

noon, and passing in a small boat 
through a narrow channel in the 
reefs, which make landing impossi- 
ble except in the smoothest weather, 
we landed for the first time in Pales- 
tine. 

Upon landing we met the guide, 
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Chandler, U. S. N. 


R EK 


or dragoman, who was to conduct 
our party, one Lyons by name, al- 
though I think that it is assumed for 
the convenience of English-speaking 
travelers, for he told us that he was 
born in Jerusalem of Hungarian par- 
ents, and the name does not seem to 
fit the circumstances. He said that 
he was of Jewish origin, and that the 
priests told him he was a Levite, 
which he said probably made it so, 
at least he didn’t dispute it. He 
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spoke fluently German, English, 
French, Russian, Hebrew, and Ara- 
bic, and I don’t know how many 
more. He was an unusually satis- 
factory guide, for he never vouched 
for the truth of anything, but gave 
us all the different stories about each, 
and allowed us to choose for our- 
selves. His costume was highly 
picturesque, consisting of an ordinary 
light sack suit of European make, 
with a yellow turban, the end hang- 
ing down over one ear. Yellow 
shoes and yellow leggins, together 
with a heavy cane, completed the 
outfit. 

We first went to see the house of 
Simon the tanner, with whom Peter 
lodged after raising Dorcas or Tabi- 
tha from the dead. This site is not 
at all authentic, and is only of inter- 
est as supporting upon its roof the 
lantern of Jaffa lighthouse. From 
this place we walked through the 
narrow, dirty, ill-smelling streets to 
the railroad station, leaving Jaffa at 
1:20 p. in the only first-class 
carriage on the train. The rolling 
stock of this road is mostly made up 
of things bought from the Panama 
Canal Company after its collapse. 
There are a number of Baldwin loco- 
motives in use, but whether they 
came from the Isthmus or not I do 
not know. 

The rest of our train was taken 
possession of by about’sixty of our 
sailors, who proceeded to enliven the 
trip by vigorous applications to the 
bottle, the result being a general 
hilarity, with some cases nearly ap- 
proaching collapse. At one of the 
stations one of them endeavored to 
ride a donkey that was standing near 
the track, but only succeeded in get- 
ting astride of the beast’s neck, so 
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that he was quickly rolled off into 
the ditch, much to the detriment of 
his features. The rest of the part 
then declared that some of them must 
certainly have a ride, and as no one 
seemed confident of his ability to 
stick on, they compromised by hav- 
ing two of their number take the 
donkey on their backs and carry 
him around, to the immense amuse- 
ment of all the natives in sight. 

A number of historic towns are 
passed on the road, among them 
Ludd or Lydda, the reputed scene 
of the contest between St. George 
and the dragon; Timnath, the scene 
of a number of the exploits of Sam- 
son, notably the one where he set 
fire to the fields by driving in a 
number of foxes with their tails con- 
verted into torches; Ramleh, which 
is said to be built upon the site of 
ancient Arimathea, whence came that 
Joseph in whose tomb Christ was 
laid. One of the interesting road- 
The 


side sights was the plowing. 
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made of two 
crossed bent sticks as of 
old, to which the modern 
itive now adds a sheet- 
on point, being drawn 

one or more of the 
‘casts of burden of the 
ountry, a donkey, an ox, 
buffalo, a 


plow is 


camel, 
mixed teams thereof 


or 
ar- 
ranged side by side or in 
tandem, according to the 
relative sizes of the mem- 
bers of the team. 

From Jaffa the road 
runs through the splen- 
did orange groves which 
surround the city, and then out 
across the fertile plain of Sharon. 
The modern villages consist of low, 
mud huts, with flat roofs and few 
very small windows and doors. The 
inhabitants. mostly sleep upon the 
roofs, and the wooden bedposts may 
be seen sticking up all over the vil- 
lages. All over the front and sides 
of the houses, wherever there is a 
vertical wall, are plastered cakes of 
manure, almost the only fuel which 
the natives know. Conical-topped 
bread ovens are always to be seen 
around the towns, and these in their 
otherwise idle moments are used as 
kilns for the more speedy drying of 
aforesaid fuel,—a combination of 
uses that does not appeal to the 
average foreigner. 

The land is owned, except for large 
tracts in which the Sultan has in- 
vested his ill-gotten gains, by the vil- 
laves as communities, certain tracts 
being assigned to the care of each 
family for stated periods. In 


a- 


most 


cases artificial irrigation is necessary. 
Leaving this fertile plain, we came 
into the bleak, stratified hills known 








Jaffa Gate. 


as the mountains of Judah and Ben- 
jamin, where the only cultivation is 
on terraces. At five o’clock we drew 
up at Jerusalem station, which lies 
at some distance from the city, so 
that our first real glimpse of the 
town was while driving in carriages 
to that (for a foreign country) most 
excellent hostelry, the Grand New 
Hotel. All hotels are ‘‘Grand’’ in 
this part of the world. 

Driving up from the station to 
the Jaffa gate, we looked away to 
the eastward across the valley of 
the Jordan and the Dead sea, and 
through the characteristic purple 
evening haze saw the even ridge 
of the mountains of Moab, broken 
only by the one conical peak of 
Nebo, where Moses looked upon the 
promised land, and found his lonely 
grave. Finally, driving through the 
Jaffa gate, we reached our hotel, 
and stepping out upon the porch of 
our room, saw before us the mag- 
nificent remnant of the old city wall, 
one of the few parts spared by Titus, 
known as the tower of David, now 
occupied by Turkish troops. As it 
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was too late that night to do any sight- 
seeing, we spent an hour in the shops, 
inspecting and purchasing, as every 
one is bound to do in such a place. 

I brought away among other things 
a common gavel of olive wood, which 
it is my intention to send at the first 
opportunity to your lodge, hoping 
that the associations connected there- 
with may render it of greater value 
than its intrinsic worth. I shall not 
send it until some of our war vessels 
are returning to the States, as other- 
wise there would probably be need- 
less bother and expense entailed, con- 
nected with the customs, which would 
be much greater than its non-dutia- 
ble character and small value would 
guarantee. I trust that the master 


of the lodge may find it a pleasure to 
make use thereof in guiding the craft 
to our mutual advancement. I regret 


that it will probably be some months 
before the gavel can be sent. 

Leaving the hotel at seven the next 
morning, we started on our travels. 
The highest point of the city is in the 
northwestern part, near the hotel, the 
northwestern angle of the wall being 
2,581 feet above the sea. The walls 
run nearly in the direction of the 
cardinal points of the compass, form- 
ing in general a rectangle, with the 
longer sides running north and 
south. The southwestern quarter is 
on Mount Zion and is given over to 
the Armenians; the eastern part is 
Mount Moriah, the top of which 
forms the Haram, or Temple enclos- 
ure, the southern slope being given 
to the Jews and the rest to the Mos- 
lems. The northwestern part is the 
hill of Akra, the Christian quarter, 
between which and Zion runs David 
street from west to east, the breadth 
of the city, down the valley of the 
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Tyropean, which valley in the centre 
of the city turns south and separates 
Zion and Moriah. The whole city 
on its little nest of hills, stands, with 
high land to the northward, between 
two valleys much deeper than those 
within the city itself. These two 
come together to the southward of 
the city, and are the valley of Gihon 
on the west, and that of Jehosaphat 
on the east, with its northerly contin- 
uation, the vale of Kedron. In the 
northwestern part of the city, among 
the Christians, stands the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, the first place 
which we visited, the goal to reach 
which so many Christian lives have 
been given. I very much fear that 
the object has not been worthy of the 
effort, but you may draw your own 
conclusions from my account of the 
wonders seen therein. 

Entering the church from the court 
in front, after gazing up at its im- 
pressive front, we come at once upon 
the unction stone, upon which it is” 
said that the body of Christ was laid 
while being anointed for burial. It 
is explained that the real stone is not 
visible, being hidden below. Near 
by is a star in the pavement, mark- 
ing the spot where the Virgin stood 
while her son’s body was being’ pre- 
pared for burial. And here, just 
within the entrance, we see the 
greatest existing blot upon the Chris- 
tian world. To the left, as we enter, 
is a raised platform, occupied by a 
guard of armed ‘Turkish soldiers, 
Moslems, whose duty it is to control 
the Christian visitors, and to see that 
the worshipers, of various sects, do 
not spill each other’s blood in their 
bigotry, something that has often 
occurred even within the very sepul- 
chre itself. 
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Returning to the church for a 
isty visit later to see the regular 

ioonday service, I saw a Moslem 
ficer wearing his arms and standing 

near the sepulchre. Upon the wav- 
g of his hand there came forth a 
imber of Roman Catholic priests, 
ho went through a short but im- 
essive service, after which they re- 
ired to the chapel set apart for their 
xclusive use. As soon as they were 

out of 

way, an- 

other signal 

from the Turk 

brought out 

a group of 

Greek priests, 

the Ar- 

menians, and 

finally the 

Copts, no one 

sect being al- 

lowed to come 

out until the 

preceding 


fely 
the 


then 


ones had got 
in safely to 
their own pri- 
‘ate chapel. 
Leaving the 
inction stone 
nd passing 
round the 
hurch to the left, we came first to 
he sepulchre itself, a structure built 
above the floor in marbles and 
er stones, and bearing absolutely 
resemblance to the tomb as de- 
ibed in the Bible. It consists of 
») chambers, from the outer one 
which is yearly blown, through 
» elliptical holes in the wall, a 
‘am of fire which is supposed 
come direct from heaven. This 
formance is conducted under the 


Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
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auspices of the Greek church, and 
is for the benefit mainly of the vast 
hordes of poor Russian pilgrims who 
come from hundreds of miles in the 
interior of their own country to 
light their tapers at this holy shrine. 
The entrances to both chambers are 
low stone doors, both of which must 
be passed through to come to the 
inner sanctuary, on one side of which 
is seen the marble slab upon which 
the body of 
Christ is said 
to have rested. 
The outer 
chamber is 
called the 
chapel of the 
Angel, for 
there it was 
that the an- 
gel watched. 
In a corner 
near by are 
shown two 
rock-hewn 
tombs side by 
side, in one of 
which they 
ay Joseph 
of Arimathea 
was placed 
upon his 
death. The 
other is said to be the tomb of Nico- 
demus. Against the back of the sep- 
ulchre is a small chapel belonging to 
the Copts. 

A little further on is the place 
where Christ appeared to Mary Mag- 
dalene after the resurrection, the spot 
where each stood being marked by a 
star. Here also is the place where 
Christ stood when he appeared to the 
Virgin. Also the spot where Helena, 
mother of Constantine, placed the 
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crosses after their recovery, and 
where the test was made to deter- 
mine which was the cross of Christ. 
This is called the chapel of the 
recognition of the true cross, and the 
story is that when the crosses were 
found a sick woman was brought 
here and made to lay hands upon 
them in succession. The contact 
with the first two increased her dis- 
ease violently, but the third cured 
her at once. What could be more 
definite or satisfactory ? 

Here is shown a stone pillar called 
the column of flagellation, to which 
it is said that Christ was bound when 
he was scourged. It is guarded by a 
lattice work screen, through a hole in 
which the faithful thrust their sticks 
to touch the holy stone. This is a 
Roman Catholic relic, but to see that 
none go away dissatisfied the Greeks 
have another in a different part of the 
church. Of course each is the only 
true one. 

Near this latter is a stone slab with 
two holes in it, which is said to be 


the stocks in which Christ was placed. . 


Next we see the pillar, marking the 
centre of the earth, from beneath 
which was taken the clay from which 
Adam was made. This is a specialty 
of the Greek church. There is a 
chapel called the chapel of the divi- 
sion of the vestments, where it is 
said the soldiers cast lots for Christ’s 
clothing. 

Passing from this, we come to the 
chapel to Saint Helena, the mother 
of Emperor Constantine. Leaving 
Constantinople for Jerusalem, with 
the avowed intention of finding the 
cross, she had a series of mounds, 
with signal stations on top, built all 
the way from the capital to Jerusa- 
lem, in order that the joyful news of 
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the discovery might be quickly re- 
turned to Constantinople. I have 
seen these mounds at various places 
along the coast. Reaching the church 
of the Sepulchre, she selected a neg- 
lected cistern, and seating herself at 
the entrance, she sent men down with 
orders to dig for the cross. They 
found it. The place where she sat 
is now the chapel of Helena, and the 
aperture in the wall is shown through 
which she watched the men at work ; 
the stone on which she sat is also 
shown. The cistern is now a chapel, 
the literal translation of the Greek 
name of which is the chapel of the 
‘invention ’’ of the cross. 

Coming up into the church again, 
we passed the chapel marking the 
place where Christ was mocked, and 
mounting a dozen or so stone steps 
we stood on the summit of Calvary, 
or Golgotha. This site, it must be 
noticed, zs within the ancient walls o/ 
the city. 


There is, of course, a chapel 
here with its altar on the spot where 
the cross stood, and others to mark 
the locations of the other two crosses. 
Also a star in the pavement where 
the Virgin stood during the cruci- 
A 


fixion. very impressive Greek 
service was progressing in this chapel 
while we were there. We were next 
shown the tombs of Godfrey and 
Baldwin, and in the Latin sacristy 
may be seen the sword and spurs of 
the former, together with one of the 
heavy chains and crosses of Jeru- 
salem worn by the crusaders. 

Next is the spot where the bones of 
Adam were found, in which chapel 
now stands the tomb of Melchizidek. 
Here also is a cleft in the rock, a 
fissure said to have been made by the 
earthquake during the crucifixion. 
It is very insignificant. This ends 
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the list of the most remarkable col- 
lection of sacred sites under any one 
roof on earth. 

Leaving the church, we pass the 
Muristan or ancient hospital of the 
knights of St. John. There is but 
little left of the old building, and 
only a portion has been excavated, 
the old church of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, upon the site of which the Ger- 
man emperor is now building a hand- 
some Lutheran church. Several of 
the arches of the old church are be- 
ing incorporated into the new. The 
main part of the Muristan proper is 
still under ground. The portion 
upon which the church is now being 
raised was presented by the Sultan to 
the Prussian government in 1869. 

The history of this spot is so inter- 
esting to us that I venture to quote: 

‘‘Charlemagne founded a monas- 
tery in Jerusalem, and the space upon 
which the ruins stood was purchased 
in the eleventh century by the mer- 
chants of Amalfi, in Italy, who in 
1048 erected two hospitals for the 
accommodation of pilgrims—one for 
females, dedicated to St. Mary, the 
other for males, to St. John. These 
two formed the cradle of the cele- 
brated order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. Godfrey and his successors 
on the throne endowed them with 
ample possessions in Palestine and 
Europe. 


The order was gradually 
established, and at last, owing to the 
persuasions of their chief, adopted a 
religious profession, taking vows of 


poverty, chastity, and obedience; 
and assumed a regular habit consist- 
ing of a black robe with a white cross 
on the left breast. Their wealth and 
influence increased so rapidly that 
they were soon able to found hos- 
pitals in most of the maritime cities 
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of Europe, where pilgrims were en- 
tertained and forwarded on their jour- 
ney. When the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem began to feel the pressure 
of a host of infidel foes, the knights of 
St. John resolved again to assume 
their arms. The body, therefore, 
changed its constitution, and was di- 
vided into three classes: The first, of 
noble birth, was destined to military 
service, and was specially charged 
with keeping open the road from 
Jaffa; the second consisted of priests 
and almoners; the third, of servants. 
As their numbers increased, they 
were further divided into seven 
partments — Provence, 
France, Italy, 
and England. 


de- 
Auvergne, 
Aragon, Germany, 
The government was 
an oligarchy, of which the grand 
master was chief. When the Frank 
kingdom was annihilated and Acre 
fell (1291), these knights fought to 
the last; and when the city was in 
flames a shattered remnant sailed for 
Cyprus. They subsequently estab- 
lished themselves at Rhodes, and 
erected those massive fortifications 
still viewed by Europeans with so 
much admiration. Driven from 
Rhodes by the forces of Turkey, 
the knights settled in Malta, where 
they erected the cathedral of St. John 
and the palaces and fortifications still 
to be seen at that place. When Sala- 
din took Jerusalem in 1187, he took 
up his quarters in the Muristan. The 
property afterwards passed into the 
possession of the Mosque of Omar, 
where it remained until it passed 
into the hands of its present owner.”’ 

Soon after leaving the Muristan, 
we turned into the Via Dolorosa, the 
street along which Christ is said to 
have passed to crucifixion. Of course 
as we were going, leaving the sep- 
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ulchre and Golgotha behind, we were 
following the route in an easterly or 
inverse direction to that in which 
the Saviour was led. Along this 
road the guide points out the vari- 
ous points, or ‘‘stations,’’ at which 
Christ halted while bearing the cross, 
the first one being the house of that 
Simon the Cyrenean, who was com- 
pelled to carry the cross when Christ’s 
strength finally gave out. In the wall 
of this house is a dent in the stone, 
which is shown as the place where 
the Saviour rested his elbow. The 
fact that the old Roman pavement 
upon which the people undoubtedly 
walked in those days is twenty feet 
or more beneath the present surface 
of the ground does not seem to affect 
the story at all. 

This house is on a corner where 
the road makes a short, sharp turn 
to the north, which, if followed, would 
lead out to the Damascus gate and 
thence to Gordon’s Calvary, the place 
now becoming more and more gen- 
erally accepted as the true Golgotha, 
so that it is probable that as much 
at least of the Via Dolorosa as we 


have already seen is entirely without 
authenticity. Just at this turn we 
pass the large and the small neigh 
boring houses now shown, entirely 
without reason, as the homes of Laz- 
arus and of Dives. 

Turning to the eastward again, we 
pass the arch of the ‘‘Ecce Homo”’ 
and the place of the scourging and 
crowning with thorns, to Pilate’s 
palace, now a barrack, where we 
were shown the old arch, now walled 
up, from which was taken the sacred 
stairway now in-the church of St. 
John the Lateran in Rome. These 
are the steps down which Christ de- 
scended to his death, and conse 
quently mark the beginning of the 
Via Dolorosa. The continuation o! 
this street passes on to the eastward 
and through St. Stephen’s gate 
across the valley of Jehosaphat t 
Gethsemane, and it was along thi 
that Christ was brought to the judg 
ment seat of Pilate. Across the street 
to the north, is the old tower « 
the castle of Antonia, connected b: 
an arch to the north wall of th 
Haram enclosure, under which arc! 
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From the Mount of Olives. 


we turn through the gate to the site 
of Solomon’s temple, one of the most 
beautiful and best authenticated spots 
in the Holy Land. 

Solomon started to build his tem- 
ple upon the summit of Mount Mo- 
riah, that threshing- floor of Ornan, 
the Jebusite, which David bought as 
asite for an altar. It was, of course, 
necessary to build a level foundation 
for the temple, so heavy masonry 
arches were erected all around the 
summit of the mount, forming a hori- 
zontal platform whose present dimen- 
north 


sions feet ; 
h side, 922 feet; east side, 1,530 


west side, 1,601 feet; 


are: side, 1,042 
soul 
feet ; enclos- 
ing an area of about thirty-five acres. 
Through. the surface of this 
tform, near the centre, is the only 
through which the summit of 

ock rises, and this is now the 

of the rock,’’ en- 
d in the Mosque of Omar. It 


presence of this spot, sacred 


level 


‘ 


us ‘‘dome 


Mohammedans, which causes 
to keep the Jews out of the 
sure, hence its name, the 


[To be 


‘* Haram,’’ the ‘‘ Forbidden.”’ 
Any who enters here 
must be accompanied by the ‘‘ka- 
wasse,’’ or messenger of the con- 
sulate of his own nation, and a per- 
mit must also be obtained. Our 
escort was a fine-looking Arab, with 
a resplendent gold-embroidered jack- 
et with the shield of the United 
States worked between the shoulders. 
He wore the usually baggy trousers 
of blue, blue vest, black leggings, 
black and gold cap, and dangled by 


or 
foreigner 


his side a sword in a magnificent 
silver scabbard. 


In his hand he car- 
ried a long-lashed whip with a silver 
handle, and he was altogether a par- 
ticularly resplendent individual. It 
is very hard to find an English word 
which means the same as “ kawasse,’’ 
for while he is a messenger, he has 
also many other duties. In the 
Orient every one of importance has 
one or more of these men to precede 
him as he goes through the crowded 
narrow streets, to clear away the rab- 
ble, and that is where the whip came 
in in most admirable fashion. 


mclude d.] 
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ulchre and Golgotha behind, we were 
following the route in an easterly or 
inverse direction to that in which 
the Saviour was led. Along this 
road the guide points out the vari- 
ous points, or ‘‘stations,’’ at which 
Christ halted while bearing the cross, 
the first one being the house of that 
Simon the Cyrenean, who was com- 
pelled to carry the cross when Christ's 
strength finally gave out. In the wall 
of this house is a dent in the stone, 
which is shown as the place where 
the Saviour rested his elbow. The 
fact that the old Roman pavement 
upon which the people undoubtedly 
walked in those days is twenty feet 
or more beneath the present surface 
of the ground does not seem to affect 
the story at all. 

This house is on a corner where 
the road makes a short, sharp turn 
to the north, which, if followed, would 
lead out to the Damascus gate and 
thence to Gordon’s Calvary, the place 
now becoming more and more gen- 
erally accepted as the true Golgotha, 
so that it is probable that as much 
at least of the Via Dolorosa as we 


have already seen is entirely without 
authenticity. Just at this turn we 
pass the large and the small neigh- 
boring houses now shown, entirely 
without reason, as the homes of Laz- 
arus and of Dives. 

Turning to the eastward again, we 
pass the arch of the ‘‘ Ecce Homo’’ 
and the place of the scourging and 
crowning with thorns, to Pilate’s 
palace, now a barrack, where we 
were shown the old arch, now walled 
up, from which was taken the sacred 
stairway now in the church of St. 
John the Lateran in Rome. These 
are the steps down which Christ de- 
scended to his death, and conse- 
quently mark the beginning of the 
Via Dolorosa. The continuation of 
this street passes on to the eastward 
and through St. Stephen's gate, 
across the valley of Jehosaphat to 
Gethsemane, and it was along this 
that Christ was brought to the judg- 
ment seat of Pilate. Across the street, 
to the north, is the old tower of 
the castle of Antonia, connected by 
an arch to the north wall of the 
Haram enclosure, under which arch 
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we turn through the gate to the site 
of Solomon's temple, one of the most 
beautiful and best authenticated spots 
in the Holy Land. 

Solomon started to build his tem- 
ple upon the summit of Mount Mo- 
riah, that threshing- floor of Ornan, 
the Jebusite, which David bought as 
a site for an altar. It was, of course, 
necessary to build a level foundation 
for the temple, so heavy masonry 
arches were erected all around the 
summit of the mount, forming a hori- 
zontal platform whose present dimen- 
sions are: north side, 1,042 feet; 
south side, 922 feet; east side, 1,530 
feet; west side, 1,601 feet ;—enclos- 
ing an area of about thirty-five acres. 
Through the level surface of this 
platform, near the centre, is the only 
spot through which the summit of 
the rock rises, and this is now the 
famous ‘‘dome of the rock,’’ en- 
closed in the Mosque of Omar. It 
is the presence of this spot, sacred 
to all Mohammedans, which causes 
them to keep the Jews out of the 
enclosure, hence its name, _ the 


‘‘Haram,’’ or the ‘* Forbidden.’’ 
Any foreigner who enters here 
must be accompanied by the “‘ka- 
wasse,’’ or messenger of the con- 
sulate of his own nation, and a per- 
mit must also be obtained. Our 
escort was a fine-looking Arab, with 
a resplendent gold-embroidered jack- 
et with the shield of the United 
States worked between the shoulders. 
He wore the usually baggy trousers 
of blue, blue vest, black leggings, 
black and gold cap, and dangled by 
his side a sword in a magnificent 
silver scabbard. In his hand he car- 
ried a long-lashed whip with a silver 
handle, and he was altogether a par- 
ticularly resplendent individual. It 
is very hard to find an English word 
which means the same as “ kawasse,’’ 
for while he is a messenger, he has 
also many other duties. In the 
Orient every one of importance has 
one or more of these men to precede 
him as he goes through the crowded 
narrow streets, to clear away the rab- 
ble, and that is where the whip came 
in in most admirable fashion. 


oncluded.] 














THE OLD CHURCH ON THE HILL. 
By Mildred C. Warren. 


Enthroned on yonder hilltop, where the dawn of early day 

Floods the sky with myriad glories, as the dancing sunbeams play 
Hide and seek among the golden clouds that meet them on the way, 
Like a sentinel, unwearied, stands the ancient house of God, 
Keeping watch over the living, and o’er those beneath the sod, 


Who reared that holy temple and are gone to their reward. 


No wondrous architecture, no columns rich and grand, 

No tricks of skilful artist, nor of the mason’s hand, 

No stately towers, nor pealing chimes, can our wonderment command, 
But in the simple grandeur of unadornéd grace, 

Its spires pointing heavenward toward that happy place, 


Where past and future ages meet, it marks an honored race. 


In the days that are behind us, those days of sweet renown, 

The old church stood majestic as the centre of the town, 

While the great bell called our fathers ‘‘ to worship and bow down.’ 
But advancing time and progress took the tide of life away 

To the valley ’neath the hillside; till at length, one distant day, 


The old bell from a new church called the worshipers to pray. 


Deserted now and lonely, stands the church upon the hill, 

Its empty belfry tenanted by swallows at their will, 

And inside, through the vacant aisles reigns gloom supreme and still. 
O’er pulpit and forsaken pews broods silence everywhere ; 

It fills the lofty galleries and hovers o’er the stair, 


Yet 'midst the solemn stillness one feels God's presence there. 


And sometimes, when the moonlight silvers hill, and vale, and stream, 
It shines on the old church windows with a faint, delusive beam, 

Till imagination pictures the church with light agleam. 

In fancy seems a beauteous throng of worshipers in white, 

Whose faces bring back long ago, yet glow with strange new light, 


While from their lips angelic songs make music in the night. 
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the centennial of the 
town, July 4, 1863, Rev. 
Warren R. Cochrane 
D. D., now of Antrim, 
then a tutor in Dartmouth College, 
in an excellent poem, sang,— 





But climb with me to-day yon towering height, 
Which first is tinted with the morning light; 
Or, nearer still, where Moor's devoted mind 
From life-long labors, left the world behind ; 
Or yonder hill, where Bradford's classic eye 
Drank the charmed loveliness of earthand sky, 
And, oh, what change on every side appears 
Wrought in this period of a hundred years!”’ 
which al- 
most destroyed the lower village, im- 
provements of modern and striking 
been made. The 
upper village survives, but the newer 
village in the but 
surely expanding, will no doubt re- 
sult in one large beautiful cluster of 
homes, the fruit of modern enterprise, 
adorning the many surrounding hills. 
Three hours ride from Boston, via 
Nashua and Manchester, and New 
Boston, nestling in the Piscataquog 
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Old Presbyterian Church 


valley, offers to the weary resident of 
the city charming scenery, mountain 
air, quiet, refreshing sleep for tired 
nerves, the purest water, and restora- 
tion of health to many who vainly 
seek it at seaside or from excit- 
ing fashionable resorts. Yet winter, 
as well as summer, brings the ever 
returning traveler, people of wealth 
and modest income, artists, poets, au- 
thors, musicians, merchants, brokers, 
teachers, medical, legal and theologi- 
cal leaders, who climb our hills, 
roam through our forests, fish, hunt, 
rest. 

Except in one direction it is impos- 
sible to leave New Boston village 
without going up hill,—viz., to fol- 
low the river to Manchester. 

In summer green or wintry coat, 
the Uncanoonucs, old Kearsarge, 
Mount Monadnock, Mount Lynde- 
borough, the slopes of Mount Ver- 
non, Mount Crochet, and at favored 
points, the White Mountains, loom up 








in their hazy, si- 
lent majesty; 
while in summer 
the green plains 
of Amherst 
their 


add 
color to a 
glorious picture 
of Nature’s 
power. 

Stand atthe 
base of “Joe Eng- 
lish,’’ gazing upwards for hundreds 
of feet at perpendicular tree-be- 
decked crags,—wander by the shores 
of Scobie, Bailey, and other small 
lakes, or follow the winding, rocky 
river, flowing through meadow, vale, 
or forest, fishing ; or over leaf-strewn 
or snow-carpeted fields and woodland, 
hunt for partridges, raccoons, rabbits ; 
to bathe or boat in summer, or skate 
by the light of moon or bonfire in 
winter, fields and fences 
with snow-shoes, over drifts at times 
higher than your head,—do you won- 
der some frequent pilgrims to this 
health shrine call it ‘‘the Mecca of 
southern New Hampshire ?”’ 

Nature apparently tried to turn 
this section upside down,—hills re- 
sult, big and little, down whose rock- 
ribbed sides flow brooks, at times 
roaring torrents, rushing for the 
river, more than once overflowing its 
banks, and has sometimes, by float- 
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ing ice, swept away iron bridges with 
its mad rushing power. 

Mrs. Florence A. D. Atwood, wife 
of Solomon D. Atwood, who through 
her father is connected with the 
famous W. E. Dodge family, of New 
York, and through her mother with 
the Webster and Emerson families of 
southern New Hampshire, whose lit- 
erary work as poet and correspondent 
has given her a wide reputation, has 
written, years ago, for the love she 
bears this town: 





The Cliffs—Joe English Hil 


‘* There 's many a spot of hill and dale, 
Of valley and mountain height, 
Where mirrored surface of river and pond 
Shimmers the glad sunlight ; 
Where forests rear their crowns of green 
*Mid odors of spruce and pine, 
And the carpet of needles at their feet 
Is wreathed by a running vine; 
Where in cosy nooks in the hillside’s steep 
And down in the quiet glen, 
Nestle the homes that send out to the world 
Fair women and noble men. 
Away from the busy, crowded mart, 
Apart from the city’s din, 
They ’ve clearer glimpses in nature of God 
And less temptation to sin. 
They look to the hills, from whence cometh 

strength, 

In freedom and health rejoice ; 
Acknowledging God in the tempest’s roar, 
In silence, the still small voice.” 


The first settlers of New Boston 
were Scotch Protestants, Presbyteri- 
ans. From Argyleshire and Ayr- 
shire, in the west of Scotland, they 
emigrated to Londonderry and An- 
trim, Ireland. They left Ireland in 
five ships, arriving in Boston, Mass., 
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August 4, 1718. After giving up an 
attempt to settle at what is now Port- 
land, Maine, sixteen families settled 
in Londonderry. For fifty years or 
more, additions of men of like faith 
and blood increased their number, 
and their descendants are found in 
many a New Hampshire town, as 
well as more distant city. 

New Boston was granted by ‘‘ The 
Great and General Court or Assem- 
bly, for His Majesty's Province of 
Massachusetts Bay,’’ to John Simp- 
son and fifty-two others, of Boston, 
Mass., January 14, 1736. In 1741, 
New Hampshire withdrew from Mas- 
sachusetts, becoming a separate prov- 
ince. Up to 1750 the growth of New 
Boston was “nil.” 
It had various 
names, as the rec- 
ords show, till 
April 16, 1751, 
the 


Boston was 


when name 
New 
first applied. The 


town was the 





child of London- 
derry. 

In 1756, a re 
port to the proprietors gives the 
population as 26 men, II 
boys, and 13 girls. 


Mrs. Rebecca P. Crombie 


women, 9 
A census of 1767 
gave a population of 296, of which 
there were one male and two female 
slaves. In 1775, the population had 
advanced to 569; 
and in 


in 1790 to 1,202; 


1820 to 1,686, which has 


never since been exceeded. 
The-town was incorporated by the 
New Hampshire government, Febru- 
ary 18, 1763, and John Goffe, Esq., 
(who had fought as a lieutenant-col- 
onel of New Hampshire militia at 
Ticonderoga, and as colonel of the 
New Hampshire militia in the cam- 
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The River at Reed McLane's Milldam in Winter 


paign of 1760, which resulted in the 
conquest of Canada, and was later 
1771 to 1776—the first judge of pro- 
bate in Hillsborough county), was 
authorized to call the first town meet- 
ing ‘‘within zo days of the date of 
the charter.’’ The business speci- 
fied was, first, ‘‘ To choose all town 





officers for the year ensuing as the 
law directs;’’ second, ‘‘to see what 
money the town will raise to defray 
the charge of the town, and pay for 
preaching to the inhabitants for the 
year ensuing.”’ 

The first meeting was held March 
10, 1763, in the house of ‘‘ Deacon’’ 
Thomas Cochrane, in a room now 
the ell part of the residence of his 
great-great-grandson, Elder Thomas 
R. Cochrane, the present clerk of the 
Presbyterian church. 

Five selectmen were elected, viz., 
Thomas Cochrane, James McFerson 
Nathaniel Cochrane, John McAllis- 
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Allen P. Wilson, 


Capt, Benjamin Dodge. 


0. A, Newton, 


George C. Warren, 
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Thomas Hixon. 
Niel McLane. 
Reed McLane. 
S. 0. Atwood. 


George Ww. Muzzey. 
Samuel L. Marden. 
J.N. McLane. 
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ter, and John Carson. 
stable, Thomas Wilson; surveyors of 
highways, Matthew Caldwell, John 
Smith, James Wilson, George Chris- 


Also as con- 


ty, and Thomas Brown; | tithing- 
men, Abraham Cochrane and Sam- 
uel Nickles; hog reeves, William 


Gray and John Burns; deer keepers, 
John Carson and James Hunter; in- 
voice man or commissioner of assess- 
ments, John Cochrane. Voted, ‘‘ To 
build a Pound by the corn Mill, and 
that Deacon Thomas Cochrane shall 


be Pound Master.’’ Voted, ‘‘ That 


Matthew Caldwell and James Wilson 
be accountants to examine accounts 
Voted, 


of the selectmen.’’ ‘*'To raise 





100 Pounds to defray charges for the 
present year and for preaching.’’ 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell, from ex- 
amination of the state, 
etc., and those collected by General 
Schauler, of 


records of 


has 
stated in an address, ‘‘ that New Bos- 
ton had 34 men in the Revolutionary 
War, and 16 in the War of 1812; of 
those born here 40 were in the war 


Massachusetts, 


with Mexico, and over 200 were cred- 
ited to our quota in the War of the 
Rebellion.’’ He also contends that 
the skill of a New Bostonian saved 
the American fleet in the War of 
1812, and that two of our boys, by 
skilful bridging, preserved the Army 
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of the Potomac; that a New Bos- 
tonian founded the first American 
public library, that three were prime 


movers in the construction of the old 
Lowell railroad, and that one found- 
ed a New York orphan asylum. 
From the town history, etc., New 
soston can be credited with about 
200 school teachers, a score of teach- 
ers of music, probably 30 graduates 
of colleges, and a half score or more 
of medical graduates. Probably 15 
have entered the ministry. Of these 


Rev. Henry Marden, a Congrega- 
tional missionary to Turkey, was 
noted for saving Zeitoon from de- 


struction, by mediation between Ar- 
menians Turkish forces, and 
later, in 1887, after the great fire in 
Zeitoon, he marched from Marash to 
Zeitoon, carrying one and one-half 
tons of native bread, with a force of 


and 


rescuers, preventing great suffering. 
He died en home, and was 
buried in the beautiful Greek ceme- 
tery at Athens, May 13, 


rout 


1890. 
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Molly Stark 


New Boston's patriotism is seen in 
the frequent flying of ‘‘Old Glory,’ 
and on national holidays by salutes 


from the old Revolutionary gun 
‘*Molly Stark,’’ presented to the 
New Boston artillery company, 
Ninth regiment, New 
Hampshire militia, 


by Gen. John Stark. 
This gun was made 
1743, and 
captured at the Bat- 
tle of 
August 16, 


in Paris, 


Bennington, 


i777 


ee 
After every presi- 
dential election, with- 
out regard to party 
victory, a town jubi- Te 
lee and supper are 
held. The last celebration in Novem- 
ber provided supper for 1,000 people, 
and over 700 were actually fed, the 
town hall being packed with people. 
Another feature, ‘‘Old Folks’ 
Day,’’ which the writer of this arti- 
cle was instrumental in establishing 
two years ago, bids fair to con- 
tinue indefinitely a town insti- 
tution. At the second meeting 
in 1896, June 11, over 200 old 
folks were entertained at din- 
ner in the town hall, 14 of 
whom were over 80 years old, 
about 100 over 70 years. Some 
came home from a distance to 
celebrate. 
ganization is 


The permanent or- 
officered with 
Captain Benjamin Dodge, pres- 
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ident; William Woodbury, treas- 
urer; and Mrs. S. D. Atwood, secre- 
tary. Rodney McLane, Esq., kept 


control of the time and “jolly youth” 
of the association as president of the 
day. After religious services in the 
forenoon, dinner at noon, poems, 
speeches, songs, etc., in the after- 
noon, ‘“‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ directed 
by Chorister John H. Clark, Esq., 
was sung by trembling lips of these 
happy aged ones, and the command 
of God was obeyed, ‘‘ Thou shalt rise 
up before the hoary head and honor 
the of the old 
man thy 
God.” [Lev. 19: 32. 

By the 
and other practical 


face 
and fear 
financial 


interest of George 
A. Wason, Esq., J. 
Reed Whipple, Esq., 
and others, New 
Boston was _ placed 
in railroad connec- 


tion with Manches- 


Engine House 
ter, June 19, 1893. 

Connected with the creamery en- 
gine there is a town water system, 
with fire plugs in desirable places, 
practically protecting the entire vil- 
lage from fire. 

New Boston also boasts a fire en- 
gine company, “Constitution No. 2,’’ 
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fifty men, who with their hand ma- 
chine, made in Boston in 1852, have 
thrown a stream of water, after pass- 
ing through 150 feet of hose, a dis- 
tance of 219 feet. 
Harry S. Colby, 
above company, 


foreman of the 
and our locomotive 
fireman, ‘‘just for 
fun,’’ made a min- 
iature machine, 
‘*Pin Ball No. 1,’’ 
for the boys ;—they 
throw a stream 
have 
ized, and amuse 


io 


feet, organ- 
and amaze the city 
guests by their ‘‘ practice’? summer 
Both engines and the 
“Molly Stark” gun are cosily housed 
on the common. 

The 


business 


evenings. 


streets and some 
lighted by electricity 
from the plant of Allen P. Wilson, a 


young man of growing knowledge as 


places of 
are 


an expert in this line, whose business 
increases. 

Our bridges are mostly iron, sev- 
eral of them only a year old, the 
spring freshet of 1896 and ice break 
having swept them down the river. 

According to territory, New Bos- 
ton, six miles square, has more miles 
of road (viz., about one hundred alto- 
gether), than any town in the state. 
Our good roads are the results of the 
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labors of practical highway agents, 
men who know their business. 

As to our business interests, lum- 
bering, farming, and dairying are our 
main enterprises. Lumbering in- 
cludes naturally the mills and their 
composite work. 

George W. Muzzey, a native of 
Weare, who married Edna J. Shir- 
ley of this town, who has lived here 
twenty-three years, is the proprietor 
of Muzzey’s mill, and in addition to 
his farming business, saws 300,000 
feet every spring. 

George D. Marden, a bright young 
man, born in Trenton, Wis., but resi- 

dent here since 


> 


1872, has since 
1890 been proprie- 
tor of Marden’s 
mill, made 
great improve- 


ments, 


has 


the 
best machinery for 
manufacturing all 
kinds of house 


added 


are lumber, mouldings, 
etc., and has so increased his busi- 
ness that he cuts three quarters of a 
million feet of lumber and shingles 
annually. 
George C. Warren, born here in 
1847, educated in Francestown and 
Mont Vernon 
ried Abbie E. 


academies, who mar- 
Lovering, besides ex- 


Pl 
ee 
Neat 


Oi 
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liam Woodbury. 

perience as a farmer and as partner 
in trade with C. H. Dodge, has as a 
His 
steam mill will this year saw over 
1,000,000 feet. 


lumberman an unusual record. 


He is now filling a 
contract for piling for Mystic wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 

Jesse W. Mudgett claims 1,000,000 
feet to his credit this year. Charles 
W. Tucker, another busy man, runs 
up a record of six figures. W. 5S. 
Upton, well known in Unity and else- 


where, has been here a year and 
more, prospering, while Ira Cree, 
David W. Butterfield, and others, 


whose business is constant, make our 
town well known as one of the large 
lumbering regions nearest to Boston 
and other markets. 
injustice to exclude from the list of 


It would be an 


successful lumbermen, Capt. Ben- 


jamin Dodge, born in New Boston, 
August 9, 1819; married Eliza Ann 
Batchelder, of Bedford, N. H., De- 
cember 19, 1844. His title is derived 
from being captain First company of 
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artillery, Ninth regiment, New Hamp- 
shire militia. For a period of forty 
years he has been conducting lum- 
bering business here and in Wiscon 
sin, where he owns valuable interests. 
He has been honored as justice of the 
peace, selectman, town treasurer, and 
representative in the New Hampshire 
legislature, and is a very valuable 
member of the Baptist society. 

The farming interests of the town 
are important above every other in- 
dustry; yet our farmers are unable 
to supply the home 
grain, hay, or flour. 
sorbs 


with 
Lumbering ab- 


market 


interest 
which might be 
given to the soil, 
and in end 
prove possibly 
as profitable to 


All 


grains and veg- 


the 


some farms. 


etables find a 
soil whose prop- 





erties result in Wttasn Wisin 
profitable pro- 
ductions. The cutting of timber 


and emigrating of our young people 
into the cities, have resulted in the 
abandonment of some farms, but the 
incoming city resident, seeking a 
country home, has made the number 
of abandoned farms few aud far be- 
tween. 

Of our successful farmers we might 
well mention first, George Austin 
Wason, who has been president of 
the Hillsborough County Hor- 
ticultural society three years, 
master of the State grange four 
years, county commissioner six 
years, state senator 1883 to 1885 
and 1895 to 1897, representative 
1891 to 1895, trustee of New 
Hampshire Agricultural college 
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since 1883, and president of the New 
Boston railroad. Honors enough for 
one man, worthy of them all! An- 
other successful farmer, William 
Woodbury, born here on February 
8, 1818 (died February 15, 1897, 
since this article was written), was 
educated in our public schools and 
at the Unity Military academy. He 
taught school seven years in New 
Boston, Weare, and Dunbarton, se- 
lectman 1868 and 1869, representa- 
tive 1879 and 1880. His present 
farm is one of the best, including 
river meadow land of rich character. 
The most not- 

pnng ed farm in town 

is that of Charles 
Franklin Dodge, 
son of the late 
Solomon and 
Mary Dodge. 
On this farm, 
which took first 
prize as the best 
‘seiel Gallas farm in the 
county, Mr. 

Dodge was born and has been a life- 
long resident. He has served on 
the school-board, as selectman, and 





has been an active supporter of the 
Baptist society. 

On South hill is another successful 
farmer, Lendell Dodge, born there 
May 28, 1838; he married Ellen O. 
Lamson of Mont Vernon, December 
25, 1871. He has been supervisor and 
member of the school-board, and has 
two sons, Edwin H., in trade, and 
Will O., who married Cora L. Fiske 
of New Boston and is his father’s 
partner. 

George H. Wilson, born in New 
Boston, August 22, 1840, is not only 
acknowledged as a farmer, but has 
made old age comfortably anticipated 





Residence of Lendell Dodge. 


by his success as a dealer in cattle. 
He married, April 14, 1864, Rachel 
Helen Woodbury, daughter of Joshua 
Ik. Woodbury of New Boston. Mr. 
Wilson has been surveyor of high- 
ways, selectman, and candidate for 
the legislature. He is a loyal sup- 
porter of the Presbyterian society. 

Thomas Hixon, retired, was born 
at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., 
and since 1871, with the exception of 
a few years spent in the West, had 
resided in Boston, Mass., where he 
was a commission merchant, receiver 
of poultry and country produce at 44 
North Market street. A little over a 
year ago he became a permanent 
resident of New Boston, erecting a 
modern residence, and is enthusiastic 
in his new life as a farmer. 

Other successful farmers must be 
mentioned in their official or other 
business capacity later in this article. 

‘Valley View Farm,’’ the early 
home of the Whipples, now owned 
by J. Reed Whipple of the Parker 
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New Boston Creamery 


House and Young’s Hotel, Boston, 
is one of the best farms in the state. 
Here is a herd of cows, Holsteins, of 
best blood, a barn and residence of 
modern construction, lands cleared of 
stone, each year the acres of produc- 
tive soil increasing, all 
superintendency of C. F. 
His piggery produces 1,500 pigs per 
annum, the success of which is to be 
accredited to Mr. James Igo. A 
hennery, where thousands of chick- 
ens are hatched every year, supplies 


under the 
Saltmarsh. 


his hotels with fresh eggs, chickens, 
and fowl, presided over by a young 
specialist, Samuel Leonard Marden, 
who has made it a success. But the 
creamery, which has been written up 
in the GRANITE MONTHLY before, 
the manager of which, O. A. New- 
ton, has a wide reputation for his 
business qualifications, makes over 
600 pounds of butter daily for the 
hotels, beside sending in a private 


New Boston Train and Crew. 


refrigerator car each week-day but- 
termilk, sweet milk, and cream, pro- 
viding a market for all the milk and 
cream New Boston can produce. 
Between shipping of thousands of 
barrels of apples to Europe each sea- 
son, carloads of round and finished 
lumber, railroad ties, 
our depot master, George E. 
bins, has all he can attend to, and 
the increases. Our train 
crew—Conductor William P. Martin, 
Engineer Nathan F. Bean, Fireman 
Harry S. Colby, and Brakeman Jo- 
seph F. Fitts 


boards, etc., 


Rob- 


business 


are so well known to 
the hosts of summer travelers, that 
to change them 

to some other 
branch would 
not be 


without 


tolerated 
an 
phatic protest. 
Our merchants 
draw their trade 
both from New 
Boston and the 
edge of surround- 
ing towns. 
Solomon 


em- 


George E. Robbins. 


D. Atwood, son of the 
late Rev. John Atwood, came here 
from Concord at the age of twelve, 
and was educated here and at Colby 
academy, New London. He went 
into trade with J. K. Whipple as 
partner in 1860, and with several 
changes of firm, except for eighteen 
months after the fire of 1887, has con- 
tinued in trade to date. He is a 
stalwart Republican, a leader in his 
party, postmaster under Republican 
rule since 1861, active in the cause 
of education, and a generous sup- 
porter of the Baptist society. 
Clarence H. Dodge, son of Capt. 
Benjamin Dodge, born here on April 
22, 1848, is a young man, a very suc- 
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cessful merchant of widening reputa- 
tion, whose business and social qual- 
ifications have made for him a host of 
friends. He married, November 19, 
1874, Jennie S. Smith, a daughter of 
Thomas Smith, who was born in 
Nashua. He is leader in the Demo- 
cratic party, has been postmaster 
eight years, a Mason of commandery 
degrees, and reliable supporter of the 
Presbyterian society, as well as loyal 
to all New Boston interests. 





C. H. Dodge's Store and the Post-Office 


In other callings we must mention 
first, J. N. McLane, born here on 
November 8, 1858, who, beside his 
blacksmith and general repair shop, 
is engaged in numerous other lines of 
work, in which he has constantly 
employed from 10 to 30 men besides 
numerous teams. He is considered a 
master mechanic by all who know 
him. His brother, J. Reed McLane, 
born here August 8, 1860, has in six 





Valley View Hall, and Whipple Free Library. 


years built up a milling trade, 
sale of baled hay and straw, 
and coal business, of over forty 
thousand dollars per annum, 
and the trade increases. 

Of our builders we are proud, 
and wish more information had 
been given us for this article. 

George P. Bennett, born in 
Alexandria, September 28, 1847, 
came to New Boston in 1856, 
farmed till eighteen years old, 
began carpentering with A. C. Wil- 


ts 





J. N. McLane’s Shor 


der of Lyndeborough, March, 1866. 
Since the fire here in 1887, Mr. Ben- 
nett has built, in addition to other 
work, the new Presbyterian church, 
the school-house, 12 residences, 4 
barns, and the piggery and hennery 
for J. R. Whipple. 

Albert Goodwin, born in Hills- 
borough fifty-two years ago, moved 
here with his parents in 1850. He 
has been a successful carpenter and 
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Residence of Albert Goodwin. 


builder on public and private build- 
ings, and is actively engaged with 
his son, George A., as a firm to-day. 
He married Martha A. Dodge of 
Bennington in 1872, and has been 
honored as tax collector and select- 
man. 

Harry V. Morgan and George W. 
Dennison, as the firm of Morgan & 
Dennison, are two young men of en- 
terprise, who in three years have 
built up an annual trade in meats, 
fish, and provisions of over $20,000 
per annum. They employ several 
assistants, and use several horses to 
carry on their trade. 

We are provided with a thoroughly 
educated druggist, Frank E. Greer, 
a registered pharmacist of fourteen 
years’ experience, who aims to do an 
up-to-date business. 

Of skilled mechanics we have not 
a few in painting, paper hanging, 
harness making, shoemaking, etc., 
so that the wants of our citizens are 
met, not to forget a most necessary 
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institution, a laundry, of which the 
prospering proprietor is John N. 
Cochrane. 

The summer boarding business, so 
called, is already an established fac- 
tor of unusual character in the pros- 
perity of so small a town. 

First in importance is the Tavern, 
an historic hotel which was a regular 
stopping place in the old staging 
days from Newport to Boston, Mass. 
‘* Mine host’’ is J. B. Whipple, born 
here February 20, 1838. He is a 
brother of J. R. Whipple, of Parker 
House, Boston, and with his broth- 
ers, including Captain Paul, enlisted 
with the volunteers in the Rebellion 





Frank E. Greer, Druggist 


of 1861 to protect Old Glory and pre- 
serve our country. He had his hotel 
training in Boston, and in 1893 this 
hotel, practically rebuilt, was opened 
for business. It is noted for dainty 
china, home comforts, and most ex- 
cellent table, and has as guests, win- 
ter and summer, people of promi- 
nence in army, navy, and other pro- 
fessions, as well as business and social 
life. Mr. Whipple had to enlarge 
his private residence to house the 
oft-repeated overflow at the height of 
the summer season. 

About one quarter of a mile north 
of the Tavern is Prospect Cottage, 
the home of S. D. Atwood, whose 
situation gives a beautiful view of 
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Summit Farm—S. Lewis Marden. 


both villages and attracts annually a 

large number of guests loyal to this 

house so appropriately named. 
Summit Farm, at 


an altitude of 


1,900 feet, Samuel Lewis 
Marden, proprietor (a 
brother of the Rev. Henry 
Marden referred to), three 
miles out, gives absolute 
quiet and a charming view 
for miles, and entertains 
every year a large num- 
ber of musical people from 
Boston, New York, etc. 


This house has been im- Rict 
proved recently. 

Adjoining the above is Highland 
Farm, the home of the Misses Batten. 
This house was established by the 
late Richard Batten, Jr., brother of 
the Misses Batten, born in Salem, 
Mass., December 13, 1843; served in 
Sixteenth 


New Hampshire Volun- 


teers, moved from Lyndeborough to 











ard Batten, Jr. 


Maple Ridge Farm—James Warren. 


New Boston in 1864. Early united 
with Presbyterian church and led the 
singing a score of years. He intro- 
duced Holstein Friesian cattle into 
this town, and held several 
offices in church and town. 
To accommodate the 
guests, prior to his death, 
the house was enlarged. 
Maple Ridge farm, two 
and one-half miles east of 
the village, the home of 
James Warren, has a small 
army of guests each season, 
who delight in this cosy 
house and genial host. 
Those who visited South 
hill as the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
George A. Prince generally report 
‘‘satisfied’’ with their vacation 
home. An extra house has been 
built to accommodate their guests. 


have 
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Mr. Prince is a native of Amherst, 
but came to New Boston as a child 
in 1848, where, except three years 
in Holyoke, Mass., he has resided. 
His wife was Miss Angie M. Wash- 





Residence and Cottage of George A. Prince 


burn of Holyoke. Mr. Prince has 
been selectman three years. They 
have six children, all living, the 
youngest sixteen years old. 

Nearer the village is Maplewood 
farm, the residence of H. H. J. 
Read, which accommodates a large 
number of boarders. 

In the upper village the Green- 
wood House, of which Miss Mercy 
Dale is hostess, is usually filled with 
those who delight in the large old- 





Sunnyside Farm—J. F. McGuinne 


fashioned house and piazza and shade 
trees. 

Sunnyside farm, J. F. McGuin- 
ness, proprietor, is gaining a very 
desirable patronage. Mountain View 
farm, the residence of Charles W. 


Mansfield, is the haven of rest of 
some Boston brokers and their fam- 
ilies and others. ‘The retired, cosy 
home of George Langdell has its ever- 
returning guests who delight in its 
attractions, while in many a corner 
of our town are other summer homes, 
each with qualifications to make a 
vacation pass pleasantly. 

Band concerts, musicales, socials, 
the fairs in August of ‘* Mizpah Cir- 
cle,’’ Presbyterian, or the ‘‘ Ladies 
Circle,’’ Baptist, rides to neighboring 
towns to points of interest, all tend to 
while away time for those free from 
their usual duties. 





Maplewood Farm—H. H. J. Read. 


Some photos taken in winter and a 
few old ones fail to give the proper 
idea of the beauty of some or im- 
provements in others. At the sea- 
son’s height our population increases 
one half. 

New Boston schools are of the 
best. <A few old-fashioned buildings, 
like Joe English, remain, but the 
newer houses manifest a modern 
tone. 

The village school has three de- 
partments: Primary, Miss Mildred 
C. Warren, graduate of Laselle, 
teacher; grammar, of which Miss 
Nettie Baker, educated at Goffstown 
high and Plymouth normal schools, 
is teacher; high school, Miss Blanche 
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Carr is teacher. She 
educated at Wellesley. 

Seven district are sup- 
ported, and several buildings more 
could be used if required. 


Lincoln was 


schools 


Our school-board consists of Charles 
Wallace, chairman, an educated car- 
penter of successful career; Charles 
H. Colburn, a farmer, 
elder and superintendent of Sunday- 


successful 


school of Presbyterian church, as 
selectman of 
this, his native town. Miss Marion 
Lyford, the the 


board, is a retired teacher of large ex- 


well as having been 


third member of 


perience, and has proved a great help 
in the educational work of the town. 





Mercy Dale. 


school 
$2,241.96, about 
$2 per capita of population. 

A fund left by Robert Christy of 
Dover, N. H., 


ISQI 


Teachers’ wages for the 


year 1895-96, were 


who died in the 


winter of ’92, gives New Bos- 
ton the income of one hundred shares 
of capital stock of B. & M. R. R. 
Mr. Christy was grandson of Deacon 
Jesse Christy. His mother died when 


After 


wheelwright 


he was but three years old. 
learning the trade of 
the of twenty- 
one he went to Dover, N. H., arriv- 
ing with only fifty cents in his pos- 
session. He went to work at once 
for the Cocheco Manufacturing com- 


at Mason, at age 


pany, and during his life accumu- 
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None 
of his bequests can be used “ for 
lands, buildings, or teaching dead or 
foreign languages.’’ 

The first doctor to reside in New 


lated a property of $125,000. 





Matthew 
the 


3oston 


was Thornton, a 


signer of Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Both repre- 
sented here, the allopathic by Charles 
A. Weaver, M. D., a graduate of 
the 


medical schools are 


University of Vermont, class 
of 1881, who, after a year’s practice 
in Montrose, Colorado, came to New 
Boston. The homeopathic school 
is well represented by Herbert D. 


Gould, M. D., a graduate of the New 





Residence of George Langdell. 


York Homeopathic Medical college, 
class of 1878. After practising three 
years in Newport, N. H., and two 
years in Safford Springs, Conn., he 


came to New Boston. Dr. Weaver 


is a native of Milford, Dr. Gould of 
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C. A. Weaver, M. D. H. D. Gould, M. D. 


Weare, proving some prophets have 
honor near their own country. 

The history of the Presbyterian 
church begins with the ecclesiastical 
history of the town. 

At a meeting of the town proprie- 
tors, Boston, Mass., December 9, 
1738, it was voted to settle an ortho- 
dox minister, and build a meeting- 
house at a cost not to exceed 600 
pounds. It was built on the “plain,” 
never finished inside, and but an 
occasional service held in it. Tradi- 
tion says it was burned. In July, 
1767, after considerable conference 
between proprietors and settlers as to 
location, etc., a house was completed 
on ‘“‘lot 79,’’ on the ‘‘south side of 
the Piscataqua river, south of a red 
oak tree, marked with the letter ‘C,’ 
near the grave of a child buried 
there.’’ Tradition says this child 
was a daughter of Captain George 
Christy, a first settler, and the grave 





Residence of H. 0. Gould, M. D. 


was included in the church yard 
enclosure,—the old portion of the 
cemetery. The earliest inscription 
on any stone is that of the first town 
clerk, Mr. Alexander McCollum, 
chosen at the first town-meeting at 
Deacon Thomas Cochran’s after the 
town incorporation, March 10, 1763, 
and who held the office till his 
death, January, 1768. He was born 
in Londonderry, Ireland. 

After considerable occasional 








Residence of C. A. Weaver, M. 0. 


preaching, the town called their first 
pastor, Rev. Solomon Moor, of whom 
no picture is extant, who was born 
in Newtown, Limavady, Ireland, 
1736; graduated at the University 
of Glasgow, 1758, licensed by the 
Londonderry, Ireland, presbytery, 
July 26, 1762, and ordained, in 1766, 
as a minister at large. He arrived 
in Halifax in October, and after sup- 
plying in Boston, and Londonderry, 
N. H., a few Sabbaths, came to New 
Boston in February, 1767, where, as 
the-greater part of the people were 
from Londonderry, Ireland, and 
Presbyterians (or their immediate 
children), he received a welcome and 
call to settle. The call was presented 
to him August 25, 1767, and with 
loss of records, it is believed the 
Presbyterian church was organized 
the day of Mr. Moor’s installation, 
September 6, 1768. The session 
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consisted of Solomon Moor, pastor 
and moderator; Elders Thomas 
Cochrane, James’ Ferson, John 





Vilage Public Ser 


Smith, Archibald McMillan, Jesse 
Christy, and Robert White. As 
Thomas Cochran and Mr. McMillan 
were called ‘‘deacons'’ prior to the 
above date, and from other evidence, 
this church must have been organ- 
ized earlier. Rev. Mr. Moor married 
Ann Davidson, daughter of Rev. Mr. 
Davidson of Londonderry, N. H., 
July 16, 1770. His bride was only 
twenty years old. They journeyed 
to New Boston on horseback, accom- 


M., Hill, Nettie Baker. 
ncoir Carr. Laura Blood. 


panied by friends, were met by a dele- 
gate of parishioners ex route, and the 
warm, loving Scotch women carried 
the bride from the horse to the bridal 
chamber, and thence to the reception 
room, where a hearty’ greeting 
awaited pastor and bride. After a 
pastorate of thirty-four years, Mr. 
Moor died May 28, 1803, aged sixty- 
seven years. An aged granddaughter, 
Mrs. Eliza A. Leach, lives within a 
mile of the old Moor house, and her 
conversation, full of Celtic fire and - 
sparkle, makes one long to have 
known “ Priest” Moor “in the flesh !” 


ra 





Joe English" School-house. 











Mrs. Eliza A, Leach. 


Mrs. Moor lived to reach ninety-six 
years of age, dying November 22, 
1842. 

The next pastor was Rev. E. P. 
Bradford, D. D., a graduate of Har- 
vard, class of 1803. He studied the- 
ology with Dr. Lathrop of West 
Springfield, Mass., licensed to preach 
in 1804, and November 11, 1805, was 
called to the pastorate of this church 
upon a salary of S4oo, and a dona- 
tion of $400 upon settling. The 
town appointed a day of fasting and 
prayer, upon the issuing of this call, 
and agreeable to an article in the 
town warrant, the town voted ‘‘ Dea- 
con Wm McNeil, Robert Patterson, 
Jr., Robert Campbell, Thomas Coch- 
ran, Robert Clark, James Ferson, 
Capt. John Cochran, Thomas Smith, 
Jr., and George Whiting to be Dea- 
cons in the Presbyterian Church of 
Christ in this town.’’ Several did 
not consent to qualify. This church 
seemed to endure a mixture of Pres- 
byterianism and Congregationalism, 
but as Presbyterian, though never 
rigid, became more distinctive, and 
has so remained to this day. 

Mr. Bradford was installed and 
ordained by the Londonderry, N. H., 
Presbytery, assisted by six Congrega- 
tional ministers, Wednesday, Feb- 
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ruary 26, 1806. Rev. Jesse Appleton 
of Hampton, afterward the president 
of Bowdoin college, preached the ser- 
mon; text, I Cor., 1:20. The sermon 
and charge were printed at the ex- 
pense of the town. He purchased a 
farm on what is now called Bradford 
hill, the present owner of which is 
John Dodge, Esq., who takes great 
pride in the well-preserved parlor with 
its quaint panel work. He married 
Mary Manning, daughter of Ephraim 
Barker of Amherst, September 1, 
1806. By vote of the church, the 
clerk had made a catalogue of its 
membership, and the ‘‘ old deacons’’ 
recorded first were Jesse Christy and 
Robert White, and the elders, Rob- 
ert Patterson, Jr., William McNeil, 
Thomas Cochran, Thomas Smith, 
Joseph Cochran, Robert Crombie, 
and Robert Clark. October 24, 1822, 
an association of thirty-three men, 
‘* proprietors for building a new Pres- 
byterian Meeting House in New Bos- 
ton ’’ was formed. Two acres of land 
were bought of Mr. Ammi Dodge for 
$420. The new church was dedi- 
cated December 25, 1823. Dr. Brad- 
ford preached a glowing discourse 
from II Chron. 6:41. The house, 
yet standing, is 60 feet square, with a 
projection of 514 by 36 feet, the posts 
30 feet. No plan was made to warm 
it. In 1839, on March a2ist, an 
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Rev. E. P. Bradford. Rev. E 


ecclesiastical society of one hundred 
and sixteen members was formed, 
which has since been maintained in 
a flourishing condition, the town 
thereafter declining to assess or col- 
lect for the church. 

Among others, Dr. Bradford de- 
clined a call to Park Street church, 
Boston. He died in this his first pas- 
torate, December 14, 1845, after near- 
ly forty years’ service, in his seventi- 
eth year. He was candidate for the 
presidency of Dartmouth college in 
1819. He had twelve children, ten 
of whom, with his wife, survived him. 

Succeeding pastorates have been 
fashionably shorter, the most marked 
of which was that of Rev. Elliott C. 
Cogswell, noted as the founder of 
Coe’s academy at Northwood, N. H. 
He was installed by Londonderry 
presbytery October 30, 1855, the ses- 
sion then consisting of Elders Sam- 
uel Dane, Marshall Adams, Sumner 
L. Christy, and John Newton Dodge. 
Mr. Cogswell was here through the 
War of the Rebellion and wrote the 
centennial history of the town. He 
was dismissed November 1, 1865. 
Of the above session Elder (and Col- 
onel) Samuel Dane inherited the 
homestead, now the home of his 
grandson, Moses Atwood Dane, an 
elder of the present session. He had 
eight children. Marshall Adams 








Cogswell. Elder Marshal! Adams. 


was born in Rindge March 14, 1801, 
and educated in New Ipswich acad- 
emy, coming to New Boston in 1823. 
He was a dyer and clothier and man- 
ufacturer of woolen cloth till 1852, 
when he engaged in farming till his 
death, twelve years later, in his home 
adjoining the old church, in which 
he was a faithful official sixty years, 
and of which he lived to see his thir- 
teen children members. Of Sumner 
L. Christy we have but little data, 
save that he was a successful farmer 
and respected citizen. He married 
first, Sarah Hooper, by whom he 
had six children. She died May 4, 
1854, and Mr. Christy married, as his 
second wife, Emily Whiting, daugh- 
ter of Captain Whiting. John New- 
ton Dodge, born on the farm, which 
was his father’s and grandfather’s, 
and on which he died in 1891 at the 
age of sixty-nine years, was beloved 
by several generations as a consistent 
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man of God, and a Christian gentle- 
man. His farm was known for many 
years as the home of the finest drove 
of thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle in 
the state. 





Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Wiidey Presbyter 


The present pastor, Rev. John 
Erastus Wildey, is a member of the 
presbytery of Boston, and began his 
pastorate here September 1, 1894. 
The present session consists of 
Elder James P. Todd, a “ forty- 
niner,’’ who at the age of twen- 
ty-eight went to California with 
the ‘‘forty-niners’’ on the ship 
Cherokee, crossed the Isthmus, 
and went from Panama via 
the ship 7ennessee. San Fran- 
cisco did not possess a wharf 
to land the passengers. Com- 
ing home via Nicaragua 
route, he built up the old 





home, married Desire A. Loring, 
built a cotton batting mill, running 
it till burned. He was selectman 
three years. He had twelve chil- 
dren, nine are living, two of whom 
are physicans, and one a Congrega- 
tional clergyman. Two brothers, 
also farmers, have cosy homes near 
him, viz., John M. and David S. 
Todd. Elder Thomas R. Cochrane, 
born here May 22, 1832, is also clerk 
of session and treasurer of the Pres- 
byterian society. As the great-great- 
grandson of the first deacon and first 
selectman, he is a loyal adherent to 
church and town interests. With the 
exception of a few years at Nashua 
and some time in the West, he has 
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Parsonage Rev. John Atwood 


permanently resided in the old house, 
where the first town meeting was 
held, and where in the old barn of 
which was held the first religious 
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service. He was the first moderator 
elected by the Republican party. 
He has been selectman four years 


ent Amherst church. It was organ- 
ized in Amherst, December 6, 1787, of 
persons residing in New Boston and 
those parts of Amherst subsequently 
portions of Mont Vernon and Mil- 
ford; few or none residing in what is 
now Amherst. Intwelve years there 
was little hope of the success of the 
enterprise. Meanwhile, several had 
made a profession of the Baptist 
faith and united with the church in 
Weare, and on October 4, 1799, Rev. 
Mr. Elliott of Mason baptized four- 
teen persons in New Boston, though 
they did not unite with any church. 
Ata meeting held at Mr. John Whip- 
ple’s in New Boston, November 23, 
1799, it was mutually agreed, on 





Rev. Henry Marden Rev. C. W 


and member of the school-board 
three years. Elder Charles Story 
Colburn, mentioned before as a mem- 
ber of the school-board and superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school, and 
Elder Moses A. Dane complete the 
list. Mr. Dane is a quiet, faithful 
supporter of church and town inter- 
ests, referred to before as grandson of 
Elder (and Colonel) Samuel Dane. 
He is a successful farmer, a super- 
visor, and son-in-law of Elder James 
P. Todd. 

The Baptist church originated from 
a previously existing Baptist church 
in Amherst, but distinct from the pres- 


Burnham A. J. Todd, M. D. 


account of the number of New 
Boston Baptists, that the Amherst 
church should be in the future 
known as the ‘First Calvinistic 
Baptist Church in Amherst and New 
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Boston.’’ Those lately baptized and church united with the Warren asso- 
those who had joined at Weare unit- ciation, 
ed with this church, and in 1800 the Boston association. 


others. 

In 1801, the Rev. Josiah Stone be- 
came pastor, and in the four years 
following fourteen more were added 
to their fellowship. Eventually, in 
1804, this church by the advice of a 
council took the name of the ‘‘ Cal- 
vinistic Baptist Church in New Bos- 
ton.’’ The following year, 1805, a 
church was erected in the westerly 
part of the town, three miles from 
their present house of worship. This 
house was 40x32 feet and one story 
in height. During this year the 
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Salisbury. 


Adelaide 


until the 


manent pastor. 


Newell C 


formation 
Also this same 
number was increased by nineteen year Mr. Stone was installed 





n Whipple Free Library. 


From this time to 
1816, twenty persons additional unit- 
ed with this church. 
cipline arising, it divided the church, 
one body being retained by the Bos- 
ton association, the other uniting with 
Mr. Stone resigned in 
1824, but resided here until his death 
Corner in Whipple Free Library. in 1839. 


A case of dis- 


er. 
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Rev. John Atwood was 
born in Hudson, at his 
majority went to Water- 
ville, Maine, and worked 
his way through the lit- 
erary and theological de- 
partments. He began his 
labors here as supply the 
first Sunday in June, 1824, 
and was ordained pastor of 
the Baptist church, May 18, 1825, 
closing his labors here the last 
Sunday of January, 1836. During 





Residence of J. B. Whipple. 


his ministry ninety-nine members 
were added, the two churches dis- 
solved and united again in one body, 
uniting with Salisbury association, 
till 1828, when it became united with 





Valley View Farm—J. R. Whipple. 


Milford association. In 1833, Feb- 
ruary 6, a new church was dedicated 
in the lower village, the site of the 
present newer edifice. Rev. John 
Atwood was state treasurer from 1843 
to 1850, also chaplain of the state 
prison, residing at Concord. He 
returned to New Boston in 1851, 
spending the remainder of his life on 
his farm, now owned by J. R. Whip- 
ple. Mr. Atwood was nominated for 
governor by the Democratic party 
in 1852, but was thrown over, refus- 
ing to endorse a slavery plank, and 
stumped the state independently, 
transferring the political power into 
the hands of Republicans. He rep- 
resented New Boston five years in 
the legislature. He died in April, 
1873, beloved by his fellow-citizens. 

Short pastorates have followed, ex- 
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J. Reed Whipple, 


J. B. Whipple. 
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Eben Dodge. L. S. Fairbanks. 


cept that of Rev. A. T. Foss, who 
was pastor, February, 1836, to Jan- 
uary, 1844, and his successor, Rev. 
David Gage, whose career covered 
ten years, during which sixty-four 
were added to the church. He was 
dismissed in 1855. Of recent pas- 
tors, the last, Rev. Hartnell J. Bart- 
lett, covered a period of six years. 
The present pastor, Rev. Christy W. 
Burnham, recently of Pawtucket, R. I. 
began his services November 1, 1896. 

The present church officials are 
clerk, society treasurer, and Sunday- 
school superintendent, Mr. J. H. Mc- 
Alpine, born in Hopkinton in 1845. 
His father, assistant road-master of 
Concord railroad, was killed in 1851. 
The family moved to Weare, where 
Mr. McAlpine was a miller for 25 years. 
He then removed to New Boston, 
settling on the formerly called Rich- 
ard’s farm. He has been selectman 
in both Weare and New Boston. 

The board of deacons consists of 
two. Deacon Eben Dodge was born 





Deacon Eben Dodge. 





here in 1831, and is a descendant in 
the seventh generation from Richard 
Dodge, who settled in Beverly, Mass. 
He married Fanny Langdell, of New 
Boston, in 1851. His home, Pleas- 
ant View farm, was first settled by 
Deacon James Ferson, of Chester, 
about 1745, and owned by his de- 
scendants until 1815, when it was 
bought by John Dodge, of Hamilton, 
Mass., and is now owned by Deacon 
Eben Dodge. He has served as 
selectman. 

Deacon Sylvester Hadley lives over 
the line in Weare, and is a brother- 
in-law to Mr. McAlpine. He is a 
prosperous farmer and _ blacksmith 





L. S. Fairbanks. 


and a veteran of the late war. 

A Universalist church, organized 
early in the century, did not flourish. 

Our Catholic families worship in 
Goffstown, and Adventists hold ser- 
vices at Riverdale. 

A Union Y. P. S. C. E., composed 
of Baptists, Presbyterians, and others, 


‘meets regularly every Monday even- 


ing, of which Edwin H. Dodge is 
president; Kmma G. Hill, secretary ; 
and Annie G. Dodge, treasurer. 

There is a live Presbyterian Junior 
Y. P. S.C. E., which meets Sunday 
afternoons, composed of thirty-two 
children, of which Mrs. J. E. Wildey 
is superintendent, and Miss Marion 
Lyford, assistant. 
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Rodney McLane. 


The terrible fire of May 11, 1887, 
necessitated the rebuilding of the 
principal buildings, including the 
churches, town hall, etc. 
Whipple, of Boston, gave substan- 
tial aid, and in two years the village, 
except for shade trees destroyed, had 
even a better appearance than be- 
fore. The Presbyterians sold the old 
church on the hill, and in place of 
their chapel in the lower village 
erected their present church, to 
which ere long an addition, for a 
ladies’ parlor or parish house, is to 
be added. 

At this time, Mr. J. R. Whipple, in 
addition to building the creamery, 
established the Whipple free library, 
containing 1,800 or more of the best 
works of fiction, history, poetry, etc. 

A popular lecture course has been 
sustained for two years past. In 
constant contact with the best edu- 





Benjamin Dodge, Esq. 
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cated classes, our population is unu- 
sually intelligent, and visiting clergy- 
men and lecturers feel the necessity 
of doing their duty at all times. 

The covered coaches driven by the 
late veteran stage driver, Moses H. 
Bradford, who came to New Boston 
in 1850, being no longer needed, are 
carefully preserved by his son-in-law, 
C. H. Chandler, and used at times 
by parties of Bostonians, Mr. Chand- 
ler being an experienced driver of 
twenty-two years on the road. 

With a live grange, a council of 
American Mechanics and Daughters 
of Liberty, in addition to various 





Rodney McLane, Esa. Christopher C. Langdell. 


church societies, and a bicycle club, 
New Boston presents for a small 
town unusual attractions to those 
seeking summer homes or permanent 
residence. 

Among others who summer here 
may be mentioned J. B. Lang, Esq., 
the noted conductor of oratorios, 
composer, and teacher of music in 
Boston, who has purchased the old 
Gregg estate; James P. Tuttle, 
Esq., county solicitor, with office 
and winter residence in Manchester; 
Lorenzo Sayles Fairbanks, Esq., a 
Boston lawyer, native of this town, 
graduate of Dartmouth, and author 
of several legal and mathematical 
works. He has in press a genealogy 
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of the Fairbanks family in America, 
1633 to 1897. 

Another gentleman who has pur- 
chased a home here for old age, is 
Imri Silvester Whitney, the ‘‘ father 
of music in the public schools of 
Manchester.’’ He was born in Hen- 
niker, September 20, 1824, and from 
1849 has been widely known as a 
teacher of music. Settling in Man- 
chester in 1855, he was appointed 
teacher of music for public schools in 
1860, organized the Beethoven Mu- 
sical association in 1864, and has ed- 
ucated many fine piano-forte players 
and vocalists. He has resided here 
since 1883. 

Another musician, Adelaide Newell 
Colburn, has returned to this her na- 
tive town and home to remain indefi- 
nitely, recuperating her health. She 
was graduated from Francestown 
academy, and after teaching four 





Henry Farley. 


years was also graduated in the four 
years’ course in vocal music from the 
New England Conservatory, in 1888. 
She taught music in the Illinois Fe- 
male college, Jacksonville, and Wes- 
leyan academy, Wilbraham, Mass.; 
was organist many years in the Pres- 
byterian church here, and has sung in 
the choirs of Pilgrim church, Nashua, 
Methodist Episcopal church, Wilbra 
ham, Mass., and elsewhere. 

The most prominent man born in 
New Boston is to-day, without doubt, 
Christopher Columbus Langdell, for 
twenty-five years Dane professor of 
law, and dean of Harvard University 





Butler T. Hills. 


law school, Cambridge, Mass. A 
man of Scotch-Irish ancestry, now 
seventy years of age, at whose anni- 
versary as dean of the law school at 
Harvard, June 25, 1895, 525 grad- 
uates and eminent lawyers honored 
him with their presence and a mag- 
nificent banquet, Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, Corpus professor of jurispru- 
dence of the University of Oxford, 
England, giving the oration, beside 
addresses by Mr. Justice Gay, Mr. 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
the Japanese ambassador, with others. 

Captain Paul Whipple, brother of 
J. R. and J. B. Whipple, who was 
born here in 1840, is another man 
eminent in another line. At twenty- 
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one years of age he enlisted in Com- 
pany K, Seventh New Hampshire 
Volunteers, served throughout the 
war, and was discharged captain in 
August, 1865. He at once returned 
south to Darlington, N. C., and with 
the aid of several hundred colored 
hands, men, women, and children, 
he cultivated his own plantation of 
5,000 acres. On his estate are fifty 
cabins, a church, and school-house, 
for his help, for whom he supports a 
teacher and pastor. He has won the 
love of the Southerners who at first 





Arthur W. Holt. 


were his bitterest foes, and has been 
honored by them with public office. 

Allen Dodge, born here December 
27, 1836, a brother of Lendell Dodge, 
left home at the age of eighteen, and 
after various business changes, has 
been since 1872 the successful over- 
seer of the Lowell Machine-shop cor- 
poration, and a man whose social na- 
ture in various ways has won him a 
host of friends. 

Of New Boston officials not before 
named, Mr. Charles H. Shedd, 
farmer, born here June, 1850, in his 
present and continuous residence, has 
been moderator of town and school 
meetings almost continuously since 
1882, member of the legislature 1895 





Mrs. John McLane. 


—1897; he has been a member of 
the school-board, and is a most effi- 
cient officer of the Presbyterian so- 
ciety. Cool in debate, logical in 
thought, and equitable in his spirit 
toward all, he has as many friends of 
all parties as any other man at pres- 
ent in town. 

E. P. Fox, Esq., born here June 
18, 1839, has been town clerk since 
1883 by reelection. He _ enlisted 
April 27, 1861, First New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers; reénlisted in Six- 
teenth New Hampshire Volunteers 
October 10, 1862, serving till mus- 
tered out, reénlisted Eighteenth New 
Hampshire Volunteers, September 20, 
1864, and served till close of the war. 
He is engaged in undertaking and 
other interests. 

Henry Kelso, our representative to 
the New Hampshire legislature this 
year, is a native of New Boston, born 
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February 3, 1843. He was edu- 
cated at Mont Vernon, Appleton 
academy, and married Harriet F. 
Lamson of Mont Vernon, who is 
sister to Mrs. Lendell Dodge. 
Except twelve years in a store, 
he has always resided on the farm 
where he was born. 

Perley A. Todd, our tax col- 
lector, is a young man who had 
expected to enter the ministry. 
He was a student in Harvard col- 
lege, but his eyes failed, and he re- 
luctantly returned home. Entering 
the employ of S. D. Atwood, after 





two years’ confined work in the 


store, he had to change to out-of- 
door work to preserve his health. 

Charles H. 
uates from the three years’ work of 


Sargent, who grad- 


selectman this spring, is a farmer of 
enterprise and a harness maker of 
considerable reputation in this sec- 
tion, having a shop in the village and 
always busy. 

Charles Fisher Marden, the young- 
est of our selectmen, is a mason by 
trade, and since 1888 has been justice 
of the peace. He represents the 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance com- 
pany. Born here September 20, 
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George A. Wason, Esa. 


1865, educated in our schools, he is 
an ‘‘out and out’’ New Bostonian. 
He is an Odd Fellow of royal purple 
degree, and a member of the Baptist 
society. 

Of our prominent citizens retired 
from business, we have quite logi- 
cal reasons for placing foremost 
the brothers Neil and Rodney Mc- 
Lane. ‘They were born in Fran- 
cestown, Neil, January 19, 1816, 
Rodney, July 18, 1820. For forty 
years they were prospered here in 
the manufacturing of doors, sash, 
and blinds. Neil married Sarah 
C. Kelso, August 14, 1849, and has 
one daughter, Marion Augusta, 
wife of John H. Clark, a retired 
railroad man of North Chelms- 
Mr. Neil 
McLane was early identified with the 
Republican party, as was his brother, 
and has been justice of the peace 
since 1858, and was a member of 


ford, Mass., residing here. 
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the constitutional convention of 1889. 
Mr. Rodney McLane married, in 
1853, Adeline Farley, and has one 
son, Charles Sumner, a_ prosper- 
ous lawyer of Kansas City. He 
has been justice of the peace for 
many years, active in all town inter- 
ests. Both gentlemen have ever been 
loyal to the Presbyterian church so- 
ciety’s interests. 

Henry Farley, born in Bedford in 
1823, brother of Mrs. Rodney Mc- 


Lane, is also a retired business man, 


residences in Albany and Nashua, has 
always lived here. 

Of those deceased, James Richard 
Cochrane, a great-great-grandson of 
the first Deacon Cochrane, was the 
first New Boston boy to die for his 
country in the last war. He was 
shot on the street in a Missouri town 
by a rebel, Andrew Burritt, in No- 
vember, 1861, on his way to enlist in 
the Union army. 

James C. Tuttle was born Novem- 
ber 8, 1821, in New Boston and died 





Constitution Engine Company. 


who with his wife and daughter have 
one of the most attractive residences 
in the village. Mr. Farley still re- 
tains an active membership in the 
engine company of the town. He re- 
members when Manchester had but 
one house. 

The oldest resident is Mrs. Re- 
becca Patton Crombie, ninety-six 
years old in February, 1897, a loyal 
as well as oldest member of the Pres- 
byterian church. She resides with 
her son, Moses C. Crombie, a vet- 
eran of Company G, Sixteenth New 
Hampshire Volunteers, who was born 
here October, 1839, and except brief 


here February 19, 1884. He was edu- 
cated at Francestown academy, set- 
tled on a farm in the east part of the 
town, and all his life engaged in 
farming and lumbering. He was 
first married to Esther Warren of 
Goffstown. They had three chil- 
dren, all of whom died young. His 
second wife, Rachel McNeil, became 
the mother of James P., Josiah G., 
and Hattie S., all of whom are living. 
James P., educated in Francestown 
and Cushing academies and Boston 
University law school, is a lawyer of 
splendid reputation and solicitor for 
Hillsborough county. Mr. James 
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Tuttle was a member and loyal sup- 
porter of the Presbyterian church, 
and at all times a man of positive 
convictions and strong and lasting 
influence for good. 

Elbridge C. Colby, who died No- 
vember 9, 1892, was born in Weare 
in 1826, and carried on the grist-mill 
here for twenty-three years. He was 
prominent as a member of the Pres- 
byterian society, representative in 
1882, selectman several years, and 
a well-known millwright until his 
death. His wife, since deceased, 
was Clara C. Smith of New Boston. 

That a country lad could become 
the best known architect of his day 
in Chicago, is attested by the career 
of John Crombie Cochrane, son of 
William, great-great-grandson of our 
first deacon. He was educated in 
the public schools of this, his native 
town and New Ipswich academy. 
After four years of business life in 
Beverly and Boston, Mass., he stud- 
ied architecture in Nashua, and spent 
the balance of his life in Chicago. 
He designed Illinois state capitol, 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce, 
Cook County and Michael Reese 
hospitals, Cook County infirmary and 
Rush Medical college, in Chicago, 
Iowa State University medical col- 
lege, and a very large number of 
court-houses, churches, etc., and, 


with his partner, the Iowa state cap- 
itol. He died in Chicago December 
12, 1887. 

In the preparation of this article, 
receiving our information from writ- 
ten and printed matter given us, we 
have been delighted with the desire 
of all to pay tribute to the dead 
rather than to the living. In fact, 
photographs of living, active, and 
honored citizens have been withheld, 
that likenesses of deceased fathers 
might find room. 

Our task is done—honestly if not 
ornamentally, and a parting word to 
the younger generations of New 
Bostonians should of necessity be: 
Honor the heritage you possess,— 
love, reverence the memories of the 
departed heroes and heroines of 
earlier days, and strengthen the 
hopes of the fathers who remain, that 
the modern improvements of life in 
New Boston shall be but an indica- 
tion of the advancement, so generally 
observed, in all purity and refinement 
necessary for the best success. 

A hearty welcome, as transient or 
permanent guest or resident, is as- 
sured all who come to our town. 

Not population, but people of 
thrift and aspiring character is our 
present and future hope. 


** Let us make a heaven of earth.”’ 


SPRINGTIME. 
By Fe -ugene Keeler. 


The joyous days of spring 

To earth again unfold, 

And welcome songs they bring 
’r 

lo hearts of young and old. 


The Sun’s majestic power 
Is royally displayed, 


As o’er the hill and vale 

His magic wand is swayed ; 

Bidding each snow-capped mountain 
Uncover its lofty head, 

And homage pay to Spring, 

For Winter now is dead. 
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By Adjutant Luther Tracy Townsend. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


RETURN TO BATON ROUGE AND 


HERE had been intima- 
tions that our troops 
were to make another 
advance by the way of 
the Clinton road to Port 

Hudson. The hearts of our men sank 

at the thought not of meeting the 

enemy but of the muddy bayous and 
cedar swamps that stretched between 
us and that stronghold of the enemy. 

Having but recently been in these 

swamps, we were, of course, just the 

men to be sent there again; such we 
thought would be the decision of our 
superior officers. It soon became 
apparent, however, that the con- 
templated move was to be south, not 
north, and late in the afternoon of 
March 20 our regiment found itself 
again on its old and filthy camp 
ground at Baton Rouge. Five days 
later, in answer to our appeals, al- 
most demands, for another camping 
ground, the authorities ordered our 
removal to a point overlooking the 
the river and shaded by a magnifi- 
cent grove of magnolia. Here, amid 
the songs of mocking and other birds 
and the refreshing shade of lofty 
trees, we passed some of the most 
delightful days of the entire cam- 
paign. Many of the men rallied 
surprisingly quick from the effects 
of the severe experiences and ex- 





EXPEDITION TO BRASHEAR CITY. 


posures through which they had just 
passed. 

Among the various duties of those 
days were regimental inspections. 
At one of these an officer, a young 
West Pointer, passed some very 
severe criticisms upon the clothing 
and accoutrements of our men. The 
adjutant was not the only one in the 
regiment who would have taken su- 
preme delight in holding that fellow 
bodily under the mire through which 
we had marched, not until smothered 
to death, but until the upstart had 
learned something of our baptism in 
that ditch water and mud through 
which we had marched and by which 
our clothing had been soiled past 
redemption. 

April 3 our encampment on these 
grounds, the pleasantest we had 
occupied since leaving New Eng- 
land, was broken up and we were 
ordered on board the transport /be7- 
ville and proceeded down the Missis- 
sippi, disembarking at Algiers oppo- 
site New Orleans. Four days after 


reaching that place we received or- 
ders to put in storage all surplus bag- 
gage; this was to be left in care of 
those members of the regiment who 
were too sick or enfeebled to make 
the contemplated advance. Our late 
experiences had taught us valuable 
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lessons and, therefore, everything 
that could possibly be dispensed with 
was placed in the storehouse. No 
man was disposed or foolish enough 
to take with him any relic or curi- 
osity, however highly prized ; indeed, 
all extra clothing and many articles 
of comfort in camp life were packed 
away and left behind. 

At this juncture there came to light 
an illustration of the perversity, al- 
most total depravity, of human na- 
ture. We are sorry to say that the 
man who furnished this exhibition 
was New Hampshire born and bred, 
though it also should be said that 
he enlisted not to fight in the ranks 
but to take charge of one of the 
teams of the regiment. In the dis- 
charge of his duties as teamster he 
had made the discovery that when- 
ever he chose he could load on to his 
wagon articles, useful or otherwise, 
without having to give account of 
the same either to the quartermas- 
ter or any one else. And he also 
had learned that he could unload his 
team at railway stations or boat 
wharves and secure rail and boat 
transportation by merely marking 
the goods and saying that they were 
to be delivered at such and such sta- 
tions or ports. Though a teamster 
in these ways could take advantage 
of his position, yet it was not sup- 
posed that any one would be dishon- 
est, or at least venturesome enough 
to use his prerogatives for personal 
ends, or that goods would be shipped 
except by the order of some army 
officer. But here was a man who, 
during those days when we had been 
undergoing all manner of hardship, 
when we had been in danger of an 
attack at any hour, day or night, 
when sick, wounded, and dying men 


had been thick about us, was making 
on his own account provision for the 
future. In the words of one of our 
men who made an invoice of this en- 
terprising teamster’s possessions and 
foragings,—‘‘ He had collected at 
different places articles enough with 
which to set up a junk store.’’ 
Among the miscellaneous collection 
that he intended and fully expected 
to ship North for sale, use, or exhi- 
bition were a quantity of grape and 
canister, a 24-pound cannon-ball, 80 
feet of cable chain, a quantity of cane 
fishing poles and knives for cutting 
cane, the last of which he had mis- 
taken for Confederate implements of 
war; there were also in his posses- 
sion 19 cast-off muskets. 

He had been successful in reach- 
ing Algiers with these accumulations 
of his industry and forethought, but 
when attempting to store them with 
the baggage of the regiment his 
scheme was discovered and his heart- 
less comrades, greatly to his mortifi- 
cation, made an exhibition of them 
on a grass plot near the store house, 
charging, however, no admission fees. 

On the night of April 7 there was 
no sleep for the officers of the regi- 
ment and only little forthe men. At 
an early hour the line was formed, 
but no movement was made until 
nearly ten o’clock, when we were or- 
dered on board a train of fifteen flat 
freight-cars that stood on the tracks of 
the Great Western railway and then 
we learned that our destination was 
Brashear City, eighty miles distant. 
That this expedition was to be one of 
considerable magnitude was apparent 
from the fact that all available troops 
and army munitions and supplies 
were hurried on to Berwick bay as 
rapidly. 
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The Great Western railway fol- 
lows the Mississippi river almost due 
west for about twenty-five miles and 
then runs southwest, at first past 
immense plantations on which were 
large quantities of sugar-cane, un- 
gathered for lack of laborers, and 
then for miles and miles through 
dismal swamps where hundreds of 
young alligators could be seen swim- 
hum- 

We 


greatly desired to engage in musket 


ming in pools, sleeping on 


mocks, or basking in the sun. 


practice on these fellows, but had re 
ceived emphatic orders not to do so. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon 
we passed General Grover’s splendid 
division of fighting troops, who after 
leaving Baton Rouge, instead of com- 
ing by New Orleans as we had done, 
had disembarked at Donaldsonville 
and marched thirty-five miles over- 
land, successfully clearing that part 
of the country of several strong de- 
tachments of the enemy. 

These troops under Grover were 
held back until the other troops 
passed on; the object of this deten- 
tion was for Grover to make a rapid 
march along the strip of land lying 
between Lake Palourede and Bayou 
Boeuf, towards Franklin. By this 
move he was expected to cut off the 
Confederate troops should they at- 
tempt to retreat north when pressed 
by our forces at Berwick bay. 

At Bayou Boeuf ended the car ride 
of the Sixteenth, of which we did not 
complain though the road was in 
poor condition, rough and out of re- 
pair, and though the sun’s rays at 
times were blistering hot and though 
the flat freight-cars were without so 
much as a piece of board for a seat. 
Some of our men were so overcome 
by the tiresomeness of this ride that 
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they had to be carried from the cars 
and laid on the ground by the road- 
side. But we too much 
hardship of other kinds to utter one 
word of complaint against the poor 
railroad accommodations afforded us. 

After leaving the train we marched 
about five miles to Brashear City, 
which like many other Southern and 
like not a few Western cities was a 
small town, such as would be called 


had seen 


in New England a village. 

Here the Sixteenth and the Fourth 
Massachusetts were detached from 
their divisions and assigned to pro- 
vost-guard duty, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fuller being appointed ‘‘ commander 
of the post.”’ 


At 


shelter tents and quite contrary to 


this time we were living in 


our desires were forced to do garri- 
son duty instead of advancing with 
the other troops of our division, who 
were soon to pursue the retreating 
enemy up the Teche country. 

On the night of our arrival we 
were ordered to be prepared for an 
attack before moving and that we 
must defend Brashear City ‘‘at all 
hazards.’’ We put ourselves in read- 
iness to meet the enemy, but he did 
not appear. During that and several 
succeeding nights there was no sleep 
at all for some of the men and very 
little for any of them. Our beds 
were the ground, our tents a piece of 
cotton cloth open at both ends, and 
such armies, not of Confederate 
troops but of mosquitoes, filled the air 
after sunfall not know 
could be mustered for service any- 
where in the world. 


as we did 


They seemed to 


come in clouds and it was one des- 
perate fight for life till morning. 
This we endured several nights until 
our requisition for mosquito netting 
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could be filled. Not all our men 
were supplied at the first issue, and 
the unsupplied ones in some in- 
stances offered as high as four dollars 
for a piece of this netting, though 
it cost the government only a few 
cents; this fact gives some idea of 
the torture experienced by us during 
the first few nights of our stay at 
Brashear City. Some of our men in 
their desperation and at the risk of 
mothering to death folded them 
elves up in tent cloth and in sail 
cloth found on the wharves 

The importance of the defense of 
this place to any careful observer was 
apparent enough, for here was the 
base of supplies, and in case the ad 
vancing columns of our forces in the 
Teche campaign were repulsed, the 
safety of the retreating army would 
depend largely upon the possession 
by our troops of this vitally strategic 
point at Brashear City. The gravity 
of the situation and our responsibility 
in the matter of defense were keenly 
felt by our officers. Among other 
duties assigned us was the loading 
and unloading of cars and transports, 
which was exceedingly distasteful ; 
the care of the sick of other regi 
ments who were left here by the ad 
vancing troops was also one of our 
duties. This service was a painful 
one, and all the more so because 
other requirements occupied almost 
every available moment of our time 
and we had for these sick soldiers 
neither hospital stores nor a hospital 
building nor even a hospital tent. 

These sick and dying men, without 
suitable food, with no adequate pro- 
tection, bled and poisoned by mos- 
quitoes, breathing an atmosphere 
loaded with malaria, their clothing 
soaked at night with heavy dews and 


occasional showers, and by day their 
faces and hands almost blistered by 
the hot rays of the sun, were dying 
in numbers that were startling. We 
should have done more for these sick 
men if we could have bought from 
the stores of the town or from sutlers 
articles and provisions that would 
have been of benefit, but our money 
was gone and pay day had been long 
delayed. 

Our journal states that ‘‘April 1o 
was a day of unusual activity. 
Troops rapidly were pushing for- 
ward; army supplies were arriving 
from New Orleans and were des- 
patched to the front; cars loaded 
with sick men were arriving from 
New Orleans and were left here to 
grow sicker and die; at least, if 
there were other reasons for leaving 
them no one could tell what they 
were.’ 

General Banks's headquarters were 
still on the Brashear side of the At- 
chafalaya bayou. General Weitzel 
crossed to Berwick by ferry early in 
the morning of April 10, and General 
Emory crossed in the afternoon of the 
same day. Before evening there was 
considerable firing as the Federal 
lines felt their way towards Franklin. 
The general advance, however, did 
not take place till the next day, 
April 11. 

Our regiment, meanwhile, was be- 
ing scattered. Two companies, B 
and F, were sent up Bayou Atcha- 
falaya about two miles to strengthen 
the garrison at Fort Buchanan. 
whose armament consisted of seven 
thirty-pound guns. The object was 
to protect General Grover’s division 
and also to prevent a raid on Brash- 
ear City from the north. 

Company A was sent on outpost 
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duty four miles south of Brashear to 
guard against an attack by guerrillas 
from that quarter. 

A number of men belonging to 
Company C under command of Lieu 
tenant Wilkins of Company I, every 
commissioned officer of Company C 
being at that time sick or on de 
tached duty, were sent across the 
bayou to Berwick and then west on 
an untracked but partially graded 
railroad bed to report on the feasi- 
bility of establishing an army tele- 
graph line in that direction. 

The following spicy account of this 
expedition is given by one of the men 
in these words: ‘‘ We crossed the 
bayou to Berwick by boats from gun 
boat Avizona, and being in heavy 
marching order, we borrowed a mule 
and a horse cart. To this cart we 
harnessed the mule and into it we 
loaded our knapsacks and all our 
We start 
ed up the graded railroad bed which 


luggage except our rifles. 


ran through a heavy-timbered swamp. 
There were deep ditches full of water 
on either side of us. We proceeded 
in this way till we came to a break 
in the road-bed filled with water, too 
wide and deep to cross. Having no 
pontoon-bridge with us, and nothing 
with which to build a bridge, we 
were obliged to return to Berwick, 
which we reached early that evening, 
—thanks to the mule and cart. The 
ditches each side of this graded rail- 
road were wide and deep, and the 
snakes and alligators were very num- 
erous. On our way out we were 
very quiet, as the Rebs might dis- 
cover us and cut off our return. 
But on the way back to Berwick 
we indulged ourselves in shooting 
I shot 
one snake and four alligators. On 


huge snakes and alligators. 


reaching Berwick, which was quite 
a village of deserted houses and one 
hotel, there being no inhabitants ex 
cept two or three sick or wounded 
Rebs in some of the houses, we took 
possession of the vacant hotel, dis 
covered a cistern of good water and 
some iron kettles. We made a fire 
in a brick fireplace, and some of 
the boys, with the aid of negroes, 
brought in their pant-legs tied up 
sweet potatoes in quantity from a 
plantation near-by which the dar- 
kies had told us of. We put on the 
lettles, and soon had all the good, 
boiled sweet potatoes we could eat, 
and as none of us had had a potato 
for a long time, we were in good 
condition to appreciate them. After 
satisfying our hunger, pipes were in 
order, and with our heels on the rail 
ing of the verandah, with not a man 
on guard, with the full moon shining 
as only the Southern moon in that 
latitude can shine, we enjoyed our 
surroundings and situation to the 
fullest extent. Later we selected our 
several rooms, and lying on our 
blankets (the furniture in this hotel 
was gone except a few chairs and 
boxes we used for seats), we slept 
the sleep of tired boys till some one 
woke up about midnight and woke 
all the rest, saying, ‘I am hungry.’ 
‘So say we all of us,’ was the re 
sponse. The kettles were once more 
fulled, fire made up, and another sup- 
per of sweet potatoes was enjoyed, 
followed by pipes as before, and we 
thought we could then sleep till 
morning, which we did. We had 
breakfast of sweet potatoes, and then 
signaling the Avizona, she sent a 
boat for us, and we returned to our 
regiment and company."’ 


The companies of our regiment 
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that were not on detached duty but 
were still at Brashear, as also those 
at Fort Buchanan, were constantly in 
expectation of a raid by guerrillas or 
an attack by Confederate gunboats 
that were just above us on the bayou. 
The Queen of the West, one of the 
enemy's boats, or rather one of ours 
that had been captured by the Con- 
federates, was of sufficient armament 
and strength seemingly to send our 
entire fleet, then at Brashear, to the 
bottom, had an attack been made. 
After the main army was on the 
way up the Teche road and near 
Franklin, the Ouecen of the West and 
her escorts were seen slowly drop- 
ping down the river toward Fort Bu- 
chanan with the manifest intention of 
taking it and also of recapturing 
Brashear city. Had she succeeded 
in doing this, both fort and town, 
with all the stores in them, would 
have been captured, the base of sup- 
plies cut off, and a retreat of our 
army across Berwick Bay to Brashear 
and to New Orleans would have been 
out of the question. There was, as 
can easily be imagined, no little 
trepidation among those who under- 
stood the perils that threatened us 
when the Queen of the IWest was seen 
approaching the fort. But Captain 
D. P. Upton, as he was called by us 
(and he was in every way worthy of 
the title, though only a lieutenant 
commander), was not asleep. By a 
belt of trees his boat was well con- 
cealed from the Confederate fleet. 
He ordered his gunners to clear the 
decks, and to open fire the moment 
the enemy’s boats appeared in full 
sight. This they did. But the shots 
went wide of the mark. The Con- 
federate captain, meanwhile, did not 
deign to waste his ammunition on 
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our little craft. Captain Upton, be- 
coming impatient with the poor 
marksmanship of his gunners, said, 
‘‘Let me sight that gun.’’ He did 
so and the shell flew on its way, 
landed in the magazine, and instantly 
a part of the Queen of the West went 
into the air; she was set on fire and 
soon after sank to the bottom of the 
bayou. The other boats of the Con- 
federate fleet were in dismay. They 
wondered what sort of ordnance our 
fleet was using; next, they were seen 
steaming as rapidly as possible up 
the bayou till lost from sight. 

It was the privilege of the Six- 
teenth to conduct the famous Captain 
Fuller of the Oucen of the West to its 
guard quarters. The fallen com- 
mander seemed quite dazed at his 
capture and the loss of his boat at a 
moment when he was perfectly sure 
of playing havoc with the Nineteenth 
army corps, which seemingly would 
have been the case but for that fortu- 
nate shot of the A7izona. 

Our boys also that day placed 
under guard eighty other Confederate 
prisoners, among whom were Cap- 
tain Summers, an accomplished ar- 
tillery officer, son of the commander 
of the A/bama, and Lieutenant Vin- 
cent, said to be the officer who not 
long before ordered his men to fire 
upon unarmed Union prisoners in the 
city of Richmond. 

The fighting, meantime, near 
Franklin had been severe, but on the 
whole the Federal troops were having 
the advantage. During the three 
days, beginning April 14, there were 
1.300 prisoners brought into our lines, 
many of whom were badly wounded. 
Our regiment had not a little to do in 
guarding and caring for these men. 
The Union troops that suffered most 
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during these three were the 
Twenty-sixth Connecticut, and the 
One Hundred and Fifty-ninth New 
York, whose wounded men on reach- 


days 


ing Brashear came under our care. 
The 


these two regiments was fearful and 


loss in the first mentioned of 
sickening. 

In a single engagement, the colo- 
nel was shot through the mouth, and 
the lieutenant 


colonel and adjutant were both killed 


subsequently died; 


and 


outright ; fully half the men 
killed or mortally wounded. 
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This fatality was all the more dis- 
tressing because it easily could have 
been prevented. If only a few men 
had been deployed on the left flank 
of these two advancing regiments, 
the concealed Confederates would 
have been discovered and the slaugh- 
ter prevented. 

The was 
furnished to the adjutant by one of 
the wounded Confederates, will make 


the matter perfectly clear: 


above diagram, which 


As will be seen, the Confederate 


troops that were in ambush at the 
left had the Twenty-sixth Connecti- 
cut completely at its mercy. 

We may add, too, that if the gen- 
eral plan of this campaign had not 
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miscarried, the fatality of these troops 
and other losses incurred while moy- 
ing up the Teche country would have 
been prevented. 

The Banks 
appears to have been to capture the 
entire Confederate at 
point near the Franklin ; 
and except for somebody's trick or 


intention of General 


force some 
town ol 
blunder this could have been easily 
done. 


The facts are these: On the tenth 


of April, as we have seen, Generals 
Weitzel and Emory had crossed the 
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bayou from Brashear City to Berwick 
Bay, and on the eleventh began their 
march towards Franklin. 

Weitzel was to keep well in the 
rear of the enemy, while Emory was 
to flank him on the left. 
Grover, by a quick and unsuspected 


Meanwhile, 


move, was to cross the bayou at a 
point above the enemy and cut off his 
retreat north. But owing to some 
misdirection, Grover had moved his 
division to an unfavorable place on 
the bayou, and therefore had to coun- 


These 
unfortunate and needless movements 


termarch before crossing it. 


and delays enabled the enemy to dis- 
cover the intention of Grover, and 
he reached Franklin to 


before co- 
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operate with the other divisions, the 
Confederates were quietly and safely 
retreating toward New Iberia, fight- 
ing while on the way, and doing our 
troops all the damage they could. 
The accompanying diagram will 
aid the reader in following the move- 
ments we have been describing : 
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into the business of giving assistance 
and protection to those who were gath- 
ering cotton, sugar, and molasses, 
shipping them to Brashear City and 
New Orleans. This doubtless was a 
legitimate business, but whether our 
troops should have been delayed for 


such a purpose is a grave question. 
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divisions 


After the three under 
Weitzel, Grover had 
formed a junction they followed the 
retreating 


Emory, and 


Confederates as far as 
Opelousas, about one hundred and 
fifteen miles north of Berwick, where 
they went into camp from April 20 to 


May 5, or in other words, they went 








A general order issued by General 
Banks at this date will be of interest 
to our readers, and is such, perhaps, 
as will justify a departure from the 
design we set forth in the preface 
that we would not give in this his- 
the full the 
orders issued : 


tory text in of army 
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HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF. 
NEAR VERMILLIONVILLE, April 19, 1863. 
GENERAL ORDER No. 28. 


The morning salute celebrates the anniver- 
sary of the battles of Lexington and Concord 
in 1775, and the assault upon American troops 
at Baltimore in 1861. The day is consecrated 
to union and liberty. Soldiers, you have ex- 
hibited your devotion to its hallowed memo- 
ries and the principles it represents. In peace 
you contributed in every professional and in- 
dustrial pursuit to the prosperity and power 
which gave a world-wide renown to the Amer- 
ican states. In war you have learned to en- 
dure fatigue, suffered deprivations, conquered 
difficulties, and achieved victories. In three 
months you have become soldiers; you have 
defeated the enemy, dispersing his army and 
destroying his navy. In twenty days you have 
marched three hundred miles, fought four en- 
gagements, expelled him from his fortifica- 
tions, driven him at the point of the bayonet 
from Berwick City to Opelousas, captured ten 
guns and two thousand prisoners, including 
some of his best officers of all arms, and made 
the reorganization of his forces for the present 
impossible, by depriving him of all the ma- 
terial resources of war, destroying his foun 
dries, and demolishing his salt works, that for 
two years have sustained the life of the Con- 
federacy. 

The navy of the Gulf shares in the honors of 
the campaign. It has encountered and dis 
persed the fleet of the enemy, and sunk the 
Queen of the West. To-day it will reduce the 
fortifications at Butte la Rose and open the 
Atchafalaya to the Red river and Cortableu to 
Washington, of Louisiana. 


Let us be grateful to Him who giveth us the 
victory and true to the cause we defend. 

New glories are before us. The Army of the 
Gulf will command the attention of the people, 
and every eye will be fastened upon its move 
ments. Let us be true to the flag we bear, and 
remember that ‘‘to defy danger is to drive it 
into the ranks of the enemy.”’ 

By command of MAjOR-GENERAL BANKS. 

RICHARD B. IRWIN, A. A. G. 


Prior to these movements up the 
Teche country there had been com- 
munications between Generals Grant 
and Banks as to a codperation of the 
two armies in the reduction of Port 
Hudson and Vicksburg and _ the 
clearing of the river between these 
two points. These measures had 
been strenuously urged by the author- 
ities at Washington, General Halleck 
being especially emphatic in the ex- 
pression of his desire to have the two 
armies operate in conjunction. But 
owing to the halting of our troops at 
Opelousas, and also in consequence 
of a lack of definiteness in some of 
the verbal despatches and of delays in 
the transmission of some of the writ- 
ten ones, the proposed scheme fell 
through and Grant kept all his troops 
at Vicksburg and Banks was left to 
manceuvre his as best he could. 


Note.—The author desires suggestions or corrections from any comrade of the Sixteenth or any other regiment. 
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CLISBE. 
By Virginia C. Hollis 


Once dear delights, but now delights no more, 
Our wonted haunts along the rocky shore; 

I fear me much my sweetheart is decoyed, 
For Clisbé comes not, and the world is void. 


No other maid has half so fair a face, 
No other form has such a lissome grace, 
No voice is set to such melodious tune; 
Alas for me if Clisbé comes not soon. 


The sunbeams find reflection in her eye, 
Nature salutes when Clisbé passeth by, 

Her trailing robes in turn caress the grass; 
Ah me! ah me! where is my winsome lass? 


© clouds of melancholy, pass away ; 

© rain of tears, what shall your deluge stay ? 
Lo! peeps the sun—prismatic tints appear, 
All is resplendent—Clisbé draweth near! 


POLLY TUCKER. 
By Annie F. Conwell. 


CHAPTER X.—Concluded. 


LHURSDAY, March 2. 
Well, I found out al- 
most immediately. Just 
as I closed your pages 
last night, Mother called 
me down stairs and told me that Al- 





fred had been talking with her and 
Father about the understanding be- 
tween us,—(she called it the under- 


/ 


standing / our engagement!) had told 
them his story and asked them to 
consent to our being married in June. 


In reply, Mother said that both she 


and Father disapproved of unequal 
marriages. Alfred knew nothing of 
the life that I had always lived, while 
his world was one unknown to me. 
While they did not forbid our en- 
gagement, they wished no mention 
to be made of it outside the family, 
for one year. During that time we 
might correspond if we liked, but 
that there should be no talk of mar- 
riage before two years from this time. 
Alfred pleaded hard, but they were 
firm, and he had to accept this as 
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their final decision. 


mind, and Father is always governed 
by her judgment in important de- 
cisions. 

Of course I am somewhat disap- 
pointed, but two years will soon pass. 
I have much to do and to learn be 
fore I shall be ready for a place by 
Alfred's side. I 
study and try to make myself 


and 
like 
those fine ladies who talked so easily 
and moved so gracefully at the party. 
Then it will take me about two years 


mean to read 


to do all the spinning that will be 
necessary if I am to keep house for 
myself. Oh, I am not impatient. I 
shall be too busy to have time to be 
lonely, even when Alfred goes away, 
which he told Mother he should do 
soon. 
Mon., Mar. 6. 

Alfred came down to say good-by 
to us last night. He said if by wait- 
ing he could not take me to New 
York with him, it would be better for 
He is bitterly 
disappointed and inclined to think we 
have been hardly used, but I tried to 


him to go at once. 


tell him how it seems to me and he 
reconciled to the 
waiting time. He doesn’t in the least 
understand having his will crossed, 


went away more 


and he frets, and makes himself quite 
He thinks it is 
grief at leaving me—and so it is, 
partly, but he could leave me more 
easily and feel happier about it if he 
had planned to do so, instead of hav- 


wretched about it. 


ing some one else do the planning for 
him. The poor fellow has the worst 
of our waiting, for while I shall be 
busy all of the time, he will have 
nothing to do except ‘‘ be a gentle- 
man.’’ What a crusty old fellow 
that uncle must have been, anyhow! 


I know Mother 
too well to expect her to change her 
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Mon., Mar. 27. 

Almost a month has passed since 
Alfred left me and since I wrote here 
last! I am so busy all the time that | 
cannot write as often as I would like. 
When Alfred went away, he prom 
ised to send me books that I might 
read and study as I wished to, which 
he has done. 
that I them; and 
that, with my spinning and _ letter 
Alfred 
it 
answer 


I spend all the time 


can spare, over 
writing, keeps me from you. 


is a tireless correspondent, and 
takes a good deal of time to 
his letters. It is a pleasant task, 
however, for I am never happier than 
when I am writing to him, if I ex- 
cept the time that I am reading his 
letters to me. 
June r. 

This is the first day of the month in 
which Alfred wished to be married. 
Even now I see the wisdom of defer- 
ring that event, for the more I study, 
the more I realize how much I need 
to. 


season, 


The country is lovely at this 
and it would be harder to 
it than it if the 
springing grass and sweet early flow- 


leave would be 
ers were 
blanket. 


py if only Alfred were here! 


asleep under a snowy 
I should be perfectly hap- 
But 
then, his letters are as delightful as 
ever. He writes me that he is very 
busy all the time, as the property is 
He proposes to ac- 
quaint himself with the details of the 
of it, 
business, it is something of an under- 
taking. He me just what 
occupies him and I in turn tell him 
of our home interests. 
July 12, 
A most dreadful thing happened 


a large one. 
care and as he is unused to 


writes 


1809. 


near here last week, which I will write 
a full account of, as I want to remem- 
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ber every detail of it—though I am 
hardly likely to forget anything that 
has filled the whole county side with 
horror. Early in the afternoon of 
the Fourth of Julv, we were startled 
by a fearful noise that sounded like 
the loudest thunder, only there were 
several reports, which followed each 
other in rapid succession. The house 
shook, windows clattered, and dishes 
in the closet were thrown down and 
broken by the shock. Of course we 
all rushed out of the house, suppos- 
ing that we were in the midst of an 
earthquake; but the ground was firm 
and the sky clear except off to the 
northeast, where a heavy cloud of 
something that looked like smoke 
was rising above the tree-tops, and 
filling the air with a strong, sul- 
phurous odor. 

‘‘It must be an explosion at the 
Fort and a heavy one, too,’’ ex- 
claimed Father. ‘‘I guess I had 
better go across and see how bad 
things are, for they may need help 
down there,’’ and away he ran to the 
boat-house. 

Mother and I watched him cross 
the field to the creek, and then row 
down stream until the rocks and 
trees hid him from our view, just 
because we were too anxious and 
frightened to want to go into the 
house by ourselves. We watched 
and waited for his return till dusk, 
and when he did not come then, we 
were sure something had happened 
to him. 

About eight o'clock he came home, 
covered from head to foot with smoke 
and dirt, and looking like a ghost. 

‘“Why, Father! What is the mat- 
ter; are you hurt?’’ cried Mother 
and I in terror. 

‘*No, I’m all right,’’ he replied, 


but there has been an explosion at 
the fort and a fearful one, too. I 
don’t want any supper,’’ he added, 
seeing the table ready for him, ‘‘so 
you can clear away as soon you like. 
As soon as I have changed my clothes, 
I ‘ll tell you about the accident,’’ and 
he went directly to his room. Mother 
and I were just ready to sit down 
when he returned to the kitchen, and 
throwing himself upon the sofa, pro- 
ceeded to give us an account of his 
afternoon’s experience. 

‘‘After I left here,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
went down to the creek to Great 
Island, following the direction of the 
smoke which still hung over the 
lower point of the island. As I ap- 
proached the fort, I saw, floating on 
the water, pieces of board and frag- 
ments of what looked like wreckage, 
while boats of every description filled 
with men and boys were making for 
the landing. We were all bent on 
the same errand, and as no one was 
wiser than another, it was useless to 
ask questions; but questions were 
unnecessary, for even while we were 
landing, we saw before us through 
the smoke, the house of Colonel Wal- 
bach, partially ruined. The side 
nearest us was stove in and we 
could look into the dining-room and 
see in one huge heap, the ruins of 
furniture, table, and banquet. Frag- 
ments of food, dishes, and pictures, 
mingled with plaster and laths from 
walls and ceiling, and everything in 
the room was smashed beyond recog- 
nition. 

‘‘But the scene outside beggars 
description. Pieces of iron, timber, 
cannon-balls, and charred human 
flesh, were mixed in one horrible, 
sickening mass. The grass was 
strewn with pieces of burned cloth- 
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ing from which was likely to pro- 
trude an armless hand or a leg with- 
out body or foot. For a few mo- 
ments, everybody was paralyzed with 
horror, but we soon rallied from this 
and began to search for the victims 
of the disaster. At first it seemed 
impossible to tell how many had 
been killed or injured, but after 
searching about three hours, we 
learned that only seven people had 
been killed and six soldiers and 
several citizens comprised the list 
of the wounded; then we knew that 
further search was unnecessary and 
applied ourselves to clearing away 
the traces of the accident. It was 
dreadful work! Why, the leg of one 
poor fellow who was dismembered, 
was blown through a heavy door 
over the dining-room, leaving a hole 
in the door the shape of his foot,’’ 
and Father covered his eyes with his 
hand, as if to shut out the gruesome 
sight. 

“Horrible!” “Fearful!” we shud- 
deringly exclaimed. 

‘“What caused the explosion ?’’ 
asked Mother. 

‘“The Colonel and his invited 
guests were at dinner,’’ said Father, 
‘‘and outside visitors had just as- 
sembled on a platform on the north- 
west corner of the fort for a contra 
dance. On the northeast corner of 
the fort, two ammunition chests 
containing three hundred and fifty 
pounds of powder and one containing 
balls, werg placed on the platform 
near the house where the colonel and 
his friends were dining, and there 
were also on the platform seventeen 
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two-pound cartridges, for the sa- 
lute. It appears that the small car- 
tridges were to have been placed in 
the ammunition chest, but the ser- 
geant thought that they felt damp and 
left them in the sun for a while, to dry. 
The wind probably carried a spark 
from a lighted linstock to the car- 
tridges, and the explosion followed. 
It was an awful occurrence, and one 
that no person who was present will 
ever forget, although the loss of life 
was not so great as was at first sup- 
posed. Ephraim Pickering of New- 
ton was one of the victims—he was 
killed. You remember him, don't you, 
Wife? 

‘The body of one of the two 
privates who were killed, was found 
‘way down by the lighthouse, below 
low-water mark. There were sev- 
enty-four men stationed at the Fort 
before the explosion. Among the 
Colonel's guests were two physicians 
from Riverside, both of whom were 
tireless in their exertions in behalf 
of the wounded and through their 
prompt efforts more of the wounded 
will probably recover than, from the 
nature of their injuries, one would 
have a right to expect. 

‘‘The countersign given out on the 
Fourth was * Dreadful.’”’ 

Father was so unnerved and we 
were so shocked by the recital, that 
no one cared to talk, so we soon sepa- 
rated for the night, though I doubt 
if any one in the house slept much 
that night. 

The remains of the soldiers were 
buried with the honors of war, in a 
common grave, last Sunday, July 8. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Aug. 7. 


Alfred has been in Riverside since 


the middle of July. He comes here 


frequently, but of course he can’t 
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come as often as when he had no care 
of any kind. Madam Sherburne drove 
down here with him a while ago and 
invited me to go to Riverside and 
make her a visit of several days, but 
Mother was not willing for me to stay 
so long; she would only promise that 
I might spend a day there, so last 
Thursday I went and had such a 
happy day! Alfred drove down after 
me, and I was glad to learn that I 
was to be the only guest at his aunt’s 
that day, for I have a nervous dread 
of meeting their friends. I hope it is 
only a temporary feeling, but I am 
always a little uncomfortable when I 
am brought in contact with Alfred’s 
friends and he is near; probably be 
cause I know that I suffer by com- 
parison with them and I hate for him 
to see it. Alfred is changed some- 
what, since he went away; I can 
hardly tell how, but very likely it is 
the result of having some responsi- 
bility beyond finding amusement for 
himself, that has made him less boy- 
ish and more mature. He was as 
agreeable and entertaining as possi- 
ble all the way up to town, and I 
was happy. It was enough for me 
just to sit by his side and listen to 
his conversation, without allowing 
myself to miss any of the old-time 
brightness. 

When we arrived at Major Sher- 
burne’s, the door was opened by old 
Peter, the white-haired, negro ser- 
vant, who condescended to bow to me 
with grave cordiality as he ushered 
me into the drawing-room. I was 
almost as much flattered by his silent 
greeting as by Madam S.’s_ kind, 
motherly one. 

‘“My dear Polly!’’ she said, ‘‘I 
am very glad that you are here at 
last. I was afraid that your good 
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mother might repent and refuse to 
lend you to me for one day, even,”’ 
and she kissed me affectionately. 

‘‘Well, Miss Polly, how do you 
do?’’ inquired the Major, who now 
came forward and shook hands with 
me cordially. ‘‘I don’t blame Mrs. 
Tucker for keeping you close, my 
dear, for you are not likely to be left 
with her very much longer, and she 
had better make the most of the time 
that she has you with her. Where's 
Alfred, Wife ?’’ he asked in the same 
breath. 

‘Gone down to the stable, for a 
moment,’’ replied Madam S., while I 
sat there wondering if Major S. could 
possibly have had any design in 
making that remark and then intro- 
ducing Alfred’s name at once. Just 
then Alfred came in. “Now Alfred,” 
said his aunt, *‘I want you to help 
me decide what will entertain Polly 
most, today. You know we can 
have her only one day and so we 
must do the best that we can in that 
time. Perhaps you have a choice of 
how the time shall be spent, my 
dear,’’ turning to me; ‘‘I hope you 
have, for in that case we shall be 
sure to find the right thing.”’ 

‘Pray do not think of making 
special plans for my entertainment, 
for I shall be quite happy right here 
with you,’’ I hastened to reply. 

‘‘O my dear! two old people like 
the Major and myself and a young 
rattlebrain like Alfred, would be poor 
company for you for a whole day. 
No, I want you to have a genuine 
holiday. How would you like to see 
the new church, for one thing? We 
think it well worth seeing, and after 
that perhaps you would like to visit 
other points of interest in town ?’’ 

‘*Oh, thank you!’’ I cried. ‘“‘I 
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should like it better than anything. 
I have never had a chance to look 
about in Riverside half enough.”’ 

‘* Very well, we'll do the church 
thoroughly and you shall sit in the 
chairs that Queen Caroline sent 
over,—perhaps for that very pur 
pose,—who can tell? ’’ said Alfred. 

‘*O Alfred, what an irreverent boy 
you are! *’ sighed his aunt, while 
Major S. chimed in. 

‘Yes, he was always that; but if 
her Majesty could have been sure 
that her chairs would always be so 
worthily occupied, she would have 
had reason to be satisfied.’’ 

‘* Pretty good, Uncle! You see 
he knows how to turn a compliment 
gracefully, Polly. I should n’t won- 
der if he had had considerable prac 
tice in his youth; it looks like that 
tome. How is it, sir; am I right?’’ 
questioned his saucy nephew. 

‘““What do you know about my 
being able to pay a compliment, 
young man? You must own I never 
complimented vou much,—never had 
occasion to, you see.”’ 

‘True enough, in both cases,’’ 
said Alfred. ‘‘ But come, Polly, we 
won't stay with him any longer; 
let’s go into the other room,’’ and 
he led the way into the library oppo- 
site. There he brought out so many 
and interesting relics of the genera- 
tions that have lived in this house, 
that I felt as if we had stepped back 
a century. 

There was a wonderful miniature 
of one of his ancestors painted on 
ivery, which was so lifelike and 
which Alfred so much resembled, 
that but for the quaint dress of a 
bygone day, I might almost have 
thought had been painted for him. 
When he found that I am very fond 
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of anything that has historical value, 
he brought out a bundle of auto 
graph letters from Sir William Pep- 
perell, President Cutts, Lafayette, 
Marquis de Chastellux, John Han 
cock, and IVashington. Iwas almost 
afraid to touch these precious papers, 
but Alfred handled them just as he 
would ordinary ones, and only 
laughed at the awe with which they 
seemed to inspire me. 

‘* Have you ever noticed the hall ?’’ 
he asked when the letters were re- 
placed in the elegant, massive secre- 
tary, which is as old as the house is. 

‘* Only that it is grand and beauti 
ful,’’ I replied. 

‘* These antlers,’’ he explained, as 
we passed out into the hall where 
they hung, “were given by a fnendly 
Indian chief to the original owner of 
this house before it was finished, 
and were built into the wall, where 
they have taken good care of the 
hats of various illustrious guests as 
well as those of all the generations 
who have called this old house home. 
Those Indians up there in the stair- 
way,’’ turning to the broad, low 
stairs, ‘‘ were doubtless painted there 
to commemorate the friendly inter- 
course which existed between the 
savages and this far-away ancestor.’’ 

‘I don't really like those Indians, 
Alfred, they look altogether too life- 
like to be pleasant,’’ I said, as we 
eyed their full-length portraiture, 
each with tomahawk in hand and 
a crown of eagle’s feathers on his 
head. 

‘‘T know just how you feel about 
them, Polly,’’ he replied, ‘* for those 
old fellows were the terror of my 
tender years. They were a whole- 


some check upon my unruly spirits, 
no doubt, but a check, just the 
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same. I well remember one boyish 
escapade for which I paid dearly in 
my dreams the night following. A 
company of ‘us boys’ were collected 
in our stable, trying to think up 
something in the way of excitement, 
when one graceless youngster sug 
gested starting an empty hogshead 
from the top of the hill just be- 
yond, towards a queer sort of table 
near the foot of the hill, where a 
certain peppery-tempered old man 
sold oysters. No sooner said than 
done, and we had the satisfaction, 
such as it was, of hearing the crash 
of the hogshead and the expletives 
of the angry old vender as the oysters 
I hap- 
pened to stroll down that way about 
that time and helped him abuse his 


flew about in all directions. 


unknown assailants and pick up his 
stock in trade. I then gave him 
some coppers which, for a wonder, I 
found in my pockets, and went off to 
join my fellow-conspirators; but I 
think we all felt rather small in spite 
of the laugh we had had at the old 
man’s expense. That night I re- 
peated the whole thing in my dreams, 
with the addition of being scalped by 
those two Indians, who jumped upon 
me as I passed them on my way up 
stairs. 

‘* The impression was so vivid and 
the pain so real that I woke; and 
even then I was afraid to put my 
hand to my head for fear of touching 
the raw flesh. It was months before 
I forgot that sensation, and big boy 


though I was, I would clip along at-° 


a lively pace on my way to bed, until 
I had put a safe distance between my 
head and those murderous toma- 
hawks.’’ 


‘Served you right, too, young 


man,’’ 


said Major Sherbune, as he 
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joined us from the library, where he 
conversation. 
Miss Polly, Madam S. and I 
never have 


had overheard our 
‘Why, 
could managed to 
get that boy up to the degree of 
respectability that he has arrived 
at, moderate as it is,’’ with a glance 
of mock severity at Alfred, ‘‘if we 
not had those Indians with their 
tomahawks to back us up.”’ 

‘They have been useful, then, if 
they are not pretty,’ I replied, laugh- 
ing. 

‘* Why, 
Madam 
stairs in season to hear the last re- 


Major S.!°’ exclaimed 


Sherburne, coming down 
mark, ‘‘I am afraid you will give 
Polly a wholly wrong impression of 
Alfred. I assure you, my dear,’”’ 
addressing me, ‘‘ he was a very good 
boy, upon the whole,—a little mis- 
chievous at times, but he did very 
well usually.”’ 

‘‘ That's right, that’s right, Madam 
S., speak a good word for Aim, by all 
means; he needs some one to open 
people’s eyes to his virtues ; they are 
not pronounced enough, even now, 
for ordinary minds to discover with- 
out your help,’’ said the Major. 

‘‘Perhaps, Miss Polly,’’ he added, 
turning to me, ‘‘he was a good boy 
as boys go, but good as he was, the 
care of this model youth has done for 
me just what he dreamed those 
chaps,’ nodding towards the Indians, 
‘did for him. You can see for 
yourself,’’ and he lowered his head 
and displayed his bald, shining 
crown. 

‘I didn’t do it all,’’ retorted ‘‘the 
model youth,’’ ‘‘ you know Aunt can 
be severe upon occasion.’’ We were 
all laughing at the absurdity of this 
charge and Madam S.’s indignant 


disclaimer, when Peter announced 
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dinner and we at once proceeded to 
the dining-room. 

‘“Well, Miss Polly,’’ inquired 
Major Sherburne, ‘‘ what is the pros- 
pect for a husking at the Tucker 
farm this fall? Strange that I have 
to invite myself every year, don’t 
you think it is?’ 


‘Why Major Sherburne! you 
know you are welcome to come any 
time, and if you were not invited 


until you suggested it last year, it 
was only because Father didn’t think 
you would enjoy our simple country 
frolics,’’ I replied. 

‘**Oh, ves I do,’’ he declared. ‘'I 
like them just as well as he does: 
but I must confess that I felt a little 
bit slighted when you let me come 
off 


dance. 


home without giving me one 
Perhaps you think I can't 
dance; but I can—and good, strong 
dancing it is, too,’’ and he looked as 
if he would like to begin then and 
there. 

‘‘That was too bad of me, and if 
you will come again I'll dance with 
you as often as you like,’’ I prom- 
ised. 

3y this time Peter had disappeared 
and we had the dining-room to our- 
selves. 

‘*The Major’s dancing is a good 
deal like 
Madam Sherburne. ‘‘ Did you ever 
hear of that, Miss Polly ?’’ 


Peter’s rhyming,’’ said 


‘‘T believe not,’’ I replied. 

‘*Well,’’ said she, ‘‘ Peter wanted 
some favor and was told in joke that 
he couldn’t have the article desired 
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unless he made arhyme. Now you 
know what a solemn old fellow Peter 
is, and can readily understand what 
a ridiculous thing it was to ask of 
him, but Peter was rather flattered to 
think he was considered capable of 
But he found 
the task harder than he thought it 


doing any such work. 


was going to be, and went about the 
house muttering ‘cat, rat; dog, hog ;’ 
He 
had no intention of giving up the re 
ward without a desperate effort to 


and never getting any further. 


secure it, so in his strait, he applied 
to a friend for help. ‘That is easy 

‘Peter Hor- 
ner, Threw his hat in the chimney- 
Of de- 
lighted and hurried home and told 


enough,’ he was told. 


corner.’ course Peter was 
his master that his ‘pome’ was ready. 
‘‘Very well, let’s hear it,’ said his 
With the full sense of the 
the Peter 
drew himself up to his full height, 
and with an air of dignified triumph 
announced, 


master. 


importance of occasion, 


T’rew 
He 
got his longed-for finery, his master 
had a_ hearty 


Horner, 
his hat in de—in de /replace.’ 


‘ Peter 


laugh, and Peter's 
‘pome’ has been a proverb in the 
Both 
the Major mean well and try hard, 
and as each is quite satisfied with the 
result of his efforts, I don’t know 
why we should complain.’’ 


family ever since. Peter and 


‘I suppose you mean, of course, 
unless Miss Polly has to dance with 
Uncle. To my mind she would have 


a perfect right to complain in that 


case,’’ interposed Alfred. 
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THE SPRING. 


By L. Arolyn Caverly. 


Fair as the jewel on a hand we love 
Comes up the radiant spring, 

With sounds as if all happy things that move 
Were only carolling. 


Far, faint and far, elusive as a dream, 
Half bliss, half vague alloy, 

Sweet wood notes melt, with echoes that beseem 
The beck’s quick sobs of joy. 


And ev'ry blos’my branch against the blue, 
Each bud the warm winds kiss, 

Constrains the heart to own, with prescience new, 
A subtle bond of bliss. 


Life thrills anew within the meadow clod, 
And quickened grasses press, 

Out from the mold dread winter overtrod, 
Into spring’s blessedness. 


And ev'ry bush, erst winter-worn and mean, 
Along the common ways, 

Lifts its meek head, engarlanded with green, 
Wov'n on dull, doubtful days. 


And ev'ry heart doth melt with sweetest grief, 
Remembering its fears; 

And all the earth is happy past belief, 

E’en to the verge of tears. 
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Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public nstruction. 


HELPING A 


By Superintendent 


The following letters from a principal 
to a young teacher are suggestive and 
helpful : 

My Dear Miss: I have tried faith- 
fully for two years to lead you to see 
the necessity of neat, accurate, definite 
work of requiring your pupils to do ex- 
actly what you ask them to do. 

You do not consider these things nec- 
essary; you are not in sympathy with 
the spirit that dominates the highest 


standard of work in our schools: 


you 
fail to realize that regard to detail, and 
firm, quiet discipline are indispensable 
in cultivating attention and in develop- 
ing thought. 

You 


good work, yet you will not see that 


are ambitious and want to do 
close, sympathetic training is necessary. 

To neglect the little things of life is 
to neglect all of life; for our lives are 
made up of little things. Great events 
seldom, if ever, enter. 

What you need is to plan your work 
more definitely; to study the art of 
questioning; to believe in accuracy and 
discipline. 


This criticism is made in the kind- 


TEACHER. 


‘wo = 


Greenwood. 


liest spirit. I trust you will accept it 
in a like spirit, and believe me truly 
your friend and helper. 

Sincerely yours, 


My Miss: 
ask yourself the 


DEAR I wish you would 
following questions 
each evening this week. 

At the close of the week, please let 
me know what you have gained by so 
doing. 

1. Have I required my pupils to do 
what I have asked them to do? 

2. Have they stood still and erect 
while reciting? 

3. Have I required accurate state- 
ments from them? 

4. Have they been diligent during 
study periods? If not, why? 

5. Has the written work of the day 
been neat and legible? 

6. At nine o’clock in the morning, 
was the day’s work definitely planned ? 

7. Did I really teach and clinch some- 
thing new during each recitation? 

8. Have I tried to talk above a noise? 

g. Have I followed my programme? 


Sincerely yours, 














My 


management, you fail to realize that sin- 


Dear Miss: In your general 
cerity should be the basic principle. I 
say this in all kindness and as your friend. 

I tried to believe that your first inac- 
curate reports were not intentional: but 
as I saw the same inaccuracy repeated 
day after day, I felt that I must speak 
After this, to 


language, I hoped you would “profit by 


to you. use your own 


yesterday’s lesson.” But the same in- 
accurate reports continued. Those three 
that back to 


seats knew they were tardy. 


children you sent their 
What was 
the influence? 


You 


shown in regard to this matter at other 


manifest the spirit you have 


points. Unless it is checked, it will ruin 
your work as a teacher, and take out of 
your life that quiet, restful peace which 
is the foundation of all true happiness. 
After carefully considering the matter, 
I can see but one of two courses to pursue: 
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1. To ask for your immediate removal. 

2. To try to lead you to see existing 
conditions in their true light, and help 
you to bury the past in a future devoted 
to the highest ideals of a true teacher. 
I have decided upon the latter course. 

Now, my dear Miss, let me say to 
you that there is not anything in life 
which can meet with real success un- 
less it rests upon the rock of sincerity. 
Other structures may stand for a while, 
but they soon become top-heavy and fall. 

Look at this matter carefully and in 
the light of judgment, and though the 
lesson is a hard one, one that will hurt 
and that deeply, yet feel and know that 
you can gain from it strength that will 
change the whole current of your life. 

I trust you will accept this criti- 
cism in the spirit in which it is given, 
and feel that you will ever find in mea 
real friend and helper. 


Sincerely yours, 


su} 






SMART. 


Joseph B. Smart, one of the oldest, most prominent, and best known Odd Fel- 


lows in New Hampshire, died in Concord, March 16. 


Canada, April 13, 


1810, but spent most of his life in this state. 


He was born at Richmond, 


He was a mason 


and builder by trade and was identified with the construction of some of the most 


important business blocks in Concord. 


SAMUEI 


CLARK. 


Samuel C. Clark, the third oldest member of the Belknap county bar, died at 


Lakeport March 18. 
to the bar in 1854. 


From 1857 





He was born at Gilford January 9, 1 


832, and was admitted 


“ 


to 1874 he was clerk of the supreme court for 
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Belknap county. In 1867 and 1878 he was a member of the house of representa- 
tives; in 1870 and 1872 he was assistant clerk of that body and in 1873 and 1875 
its clerk. He also held many local positions of trust and responsibility. 

GEORGE A. BLANCHARD. 

George A. Blanchard, for many years a famous manufacturer of churns, was 
born in Concord October 8, 1824, and died in Boston March 13. Early in life he 
was with the Abbot-Downing company, later went West and engaged in steam- 
boating on the Mississippi, spent a year in Paris, and then came to Concord and 
engaged in manufacturing until his business was ruined by a disastrous fire. He 
was the third member to die of the famed Mystic Five. 

NELSON CROSS. 

Judge Nelson Cross died in Dorchester, Mass., March 13, at the age of 77 
years. He was born in Lancaster and practised law in Cincinnati until in 1852 
he was appointed judge in New York. He served with distinction in the Civil 
War as colonel of a New York regiment and at its close was brevetted major- 
general for gallant and meritorious conduct. 


CAPT. G. H. HUBBARD. 


Capt. G. H. Hubbard, a cigar manufacturer at Manchester for many years, died 
there March 9. He was born in Wilton October 5, 1830, was educated in New 
Ipswich, and resided in Boston and Springfield before the war. He recruited 100 
men and was captain in the Tenth New Hampshire regiment. He served gal- 
lantly at Fredericksburg. He was city councilman in 1867, alderman in 1868 
and 1869, and representative in the legislature in 1891. - He was a charter mem- 
ber of Louis Bell Post, G. A. R. 

GEORGE W. DAVIS. 

G. W. Davis, senior member of the firm of G. W. Davis & Company, machinists, 
died at Nashua March 11. He had been a prominent resident for forty years, 
and was known all over New England. He was born in Washington, October 2, 
1828. He had held many important public offices in the city, and was a member 
of the legislature in 1867 and 1868. He was a successful business man and one 
of the inventors of the Davis-Rollins engine. 

REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 

Rev. Luther Farnham, librarian of the General Theological library at Boston, 
died March 15, aged 81 years, 1 month. He was born in Concord February s, 
1816. He was educated in the schools of Concord and the Kimball Union 
academy, Meriden. He entered Dartmouth in 1833, graduating in 1837. 


REV. J. B. HOLMAN. 


Rev. J. B. Holman, a well-known retired clergyman of the Methodist denomina- 
tion, died in Concord March 11, at an advanced age. Rev. Mr. Holman was for 
many years a clergyman in the New Hampshire conference. He was then trans- 
ferred to the Kansas conference, where he spent several years. He returned to 
Concord about ten years ago. He was a prominent Odd Fellow, and was an in- 
mate of the Odd Fellows’ home a considerable time. 
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